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CURRENT ITEMS 


FUTURE One of the most important, and at the same time most 
POPULATIONS dangerous, functions of science is the prediction of 
future events. In the realm of the social sciences 
the complexity of variables involved in human behavior has led to 
laudable caution in forecasting the future. However, the quantitative 
character of demography has made possible systematic procedures not 
feasible in less "concrete" branches of knowledge. At the same time 
the importance of changes in the size and composition of the popula~ 
tion has necessitated implicit or explicit estimates of population 
trends for public and private planning of many kinds. 


In response to the need for information on probable population 
changes for purposes of postwar planning, two comprehensive studies 
of future population have recently been made, one dealing with Euro— 
pean countries, the other with the United States. The former, The 
Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union, presents detailed 
population projections for each country at five-year intervals from 
1940 to 1970. These and the accompanying discussion were prepared by 
staff members of the Office of Population Research as a publication 
of the Economics Department of the League of Nations, to become avail-— 
able in February. The second, Estimates of Future Population of the 
United States, 1940-2000, was prepared for the National Resources 
Planning Board by Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton of the Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population Problems and may be obtained 
from the Government Printing Office. The series represents a revision 
and extension of previous estimates for the United States made by the 
same authors in 1954 and 1937. 


Estimating the future population of European countries at this 
time would appear to be an extremely hazardous enterprise. In view 
of the obvious uncertainties arising from war losses and migration 
the authors regard their computations as "projections," that is, the 
populations that would develop with the orderly unfolding of past 
fertility and mortality trends ignoring the effects of war and of in~ 
ternational migration. These projections of future population there- 
fore represent, not the actual populations of the future, but those 
that would arise in the undisturbed evolution of past demographic 
trends, They reflect the underlying processes from which deviation 
will be caused by war, migration, and newdevelopments affecting trends 
in fertility and mortality, Since one of the major objectives of the 
study was to permit comparison of the underlying demographic situation 
of countries and regions, it was essential that the methods be rigidly 
comparable. The projection of vital rates was therefore based on gen— 
eralizations drawn from European experience of the interwar decades, 
applied systematically toeach country inturn. These matters are dis- 
cussed in general terms in the opening chapter. "The Approach to the 
Problem." 


The results, in terms of changes in total populations, are pre-— 
sented in Chapter II, "The Pattern of Population Change in Europe." 
The implications of past trends indicate that the tremendous expansion 
of population characterizing the modern era in Europe is rapidly com— 
ing toanend, The import of interwar trends is the cessation of pop~ 

















ulation growth and the onset of population decline withina generation 
in Europe outside the U.S.S.R. The populationof this area, which rose 
from 510 million in1900 to just under 400 million in1939, on the pro- 
jections rises toa maximum of 421 million in1960 and after 1965 com 
mences to decline. 


That Europe should ultimately reach an end to rapid population 
growth was a foregone conclusion. No continent can continue indefi- 
nitely to grow at the rate that Europe has been growing in modern 
times. But the probability of cessation of growth in the next twenty 
years will mean the necessity of social and economic adjustment to a 
stationary population in this, and not some future, generation. FEu- 
rope has been geared to anexpanding civilization, one feature of which 
has been rapid population growth. This element of expansion, at least, 
is disappearing. In view of the enormous growth potential emerging 
in non—European countries as the result of the diffusion of Western 
knowledge and civilization, Europe must also make an adjustment to a 
situation in which the European population isadeclining rather than 
a rising proportion of the world's total. 


No less important inEuropean affairs is the fact that the trend 
toward slower growth and ultimate population decline is at very dif~ 
ferent stages of development inthe major regions of Europe. The trends 
of total population in these regions are presented on the front cover 
chart. In the absence of large international migration Northwestern 
and Central Europe, which has been numerically as well as culturally 
predominant in modern Europe, will have a rapidly shrinking share of 
the total population of the continent. Ignoring war, the projections 
indicate a net decline from 254 million in1940 to 225 million in1970. 
Despite the lesser incidence of the last war in the West than in the 
East, the proportion of the combined population of Europe and the So~ 
viet Union living inthe Northwestern and Central region declined from 
45 per cent in1900 to 41 in 1940. The projections indicate a further 
drop to 54 per cent by 1970. 


By contrast the projections indicate enormous population growth 
in the Soviet Union. Ignoring the war but assuming declines in fer-— 
tility as rapidas those which have occurred inWestern Europe, the 174 
million of 1940 growto25l million in 1970. This amounts toa growth 
of 77 million within the old boundaries of the Soviet Union, a figure 
substantially greater than the population of Germany proper at present 
or to be expected in the future on the basis of any reasonable demo— 
graphic trends. Despite war, revolution, and the difficulties of the 
collectivization period the population of the Soviet Union has increased 
from 27 per cent of the total of Europe and the Soviet Union in 1900 
to 50 per centin1940. The projections suggestarise to 38 per cent 
in 1970. Southern and Eastern Europe occupies an intermediate position. 
In contrast with the Northwestern and Central region, population growth 
continues in this area to 1970. But the population growth indicated 
is much lower than that for the Soviet Union. The projections indi- 
cate no change in the proportion of Europe's population resident in 
the Southern and Eastern region. 


The changes indicated by the projection of past fertility and 
mortality trends will naturally be modified by the war. The authors 
consider the direction and possible magnitude of these modifications 
in Chapter III, "The Demographic Effects of War and Their Relation to 




















Population Projections " Afteracomprehensive survey of the effects 
of World War I andareview of what is known about the effects of the 
present war. the authors come to the conclusion that the extent to 
‘which war disturbs the fundamental demographic position of nations has 
often been exaggerated, Thus despite very large population deficits 
accruing from the first World War, the population of Europe west of 
Czarist Russia was approximately the same in1920 as in1914; from the 
point of viewof total numbers the effect of the war was to eliminate 
the natural increase that otherwise would have accumulated inthe in- 
tervening years. In almost every European country vital rates quickly 
returned to their prewar trends, which effectively survived the demo~ 
graphic and social effects of the conflict. In special studies it is 
demonstrated that in England and Wales even by 1926 the quantitative 
effects of declining fertility since 1911 were moré than twice as great 
as the total population deficit arising from war, and that by 1941 
these had reached five times the importance of war losses, Even in 
the case of Germany, which was somewhat more severely affected by the 
first World War. by 1940 the cumulative effects of vital trends since 
1910 were well over twice as great as the net loss arising from war. 
Despite an estimated total population deficit of 26 million attribut— 
able to war and-revolution, the population of the Soviet Union has had 
a substantially greater percentage increase since 1900 than Western 
countries, a growth of 55 per cent as opposed to 24 per cent in North— 
western and Central Europe. 


In marshalling the data relating to the present war the authors 
found good reason for supposing that the total population deficit in- 
cident to the present war had not, up to the middle of 1943, been as 
great as during the last war, and that the very great migrations that 
have occurred, amounting tofive per cent of the total population, are 
largely temporary in nature. Thus a substantial proportion of the to— 
tal migrants are Russian refugees, who even now are returning to their 
former homes. A majority of the remaining migrants are foreign workers 
in Germany who would hardly be expected to remain inthat country after 
the war, Obviously, an upheaval inthe proportions of the present war 
cannot be without important demographic effects. But the authors con— 
tend that the fundamental demographic position of Europe, as reflected 
in the trends toward a stationary or declining population and in the 
very important regional jiifferences inthe development of these trends, 
may be expected to effectively survive World War II. 


Changes in tatal populations are of no greater importance than 
the changes in age groups of which they are the cumulative result. 
Changes inage structure on the basis of the projections are discussed 
in Chapters IV to VI. Increasing, stationary, and declining popula- 
' tions all have their characteristic age profiles, Itisthe changing 
age structure, as much as the fact of changing total size, that pro- 
duces neweconomic and social problems and solves some old ones. The 
projections indicate an aging population in all European countries, 
owing to the hypothesis of continued fertility and mortality declines 
on the patternof the interwar period. The erosion of the base of the 
population pyramid, which had already made its appearance inall West— 
ern European countries prior to the war, spreads upward so that by 1970 
the largest age group in the population of Northwestern and Central 
Europe is thataged 45-49. The weight of population, even today still 
centered in the young ages, moves tothe years of middle life, as the 
large cohorts born inthe days of an expanding population reach these 














years. The pyramid of Southern and Eastern Europe in1970 roughly ap~ 
proximates that of Northwestern and Central Europe today, indicating 
the lag of somewhat less than a generation in the demographic evolu- 
tion of the former as opposed to that of the latter. In 1970 the So~ 
viet Union, despite the assumption that fertility declines as rapidly 
as it didinWestern Europe at the same height of the birth rate, still 
has a population solidly based on the young ages, owing to the great 
increase in mmber of potential parents that will occur as the result 
of large cohorts of children already born. 


Changes inthe population of working ages are discussed in Chap~ 
ter V, "Manpower." The total mmbers inthe working ages, which were 
considered to be 15-64 for purposes of analysis, naturally follow the 
general population changes, since this age group is sucha large pro- 
portion of the total population. In every European country today there 
are more persons entering the working ages than are departing through 
death or retirement. But by 1970 departures from the working-—force 
ages exceed entrants in most Northwestern and Central European coun- 
tries. According to the prgjections there are only three claimants 
for every four jobs made vacant by death or retirement at that time. 
Other things being equal, the projections suggest anoticeable slack~ 
ening in the pressure on job opportunities by 1970 in Southern and 
Eastern Europe. By that time purely demographic causes could still 
produce a serious problem of providing job opportunities only in the 
Soviet Union. 


Within the working force very large changes are taking place as 
regards age and international distribution. The projections indicate 
an aging working force inevery European country, withattendant prob— 
lems created by a less flexible labor supply. Regional differences 
are most marked inthe changes projected for the young workers and for 
the men of prime military age. Every country inNorthwestern and Cen— 
tral Europe has fewer men inthe ages 15-34 in 1970 than in 1940. By 
contrast Greece, Roumania, and Yugoslavia have a 20 per cent or more 
increase inmilitary manpower, and the Soviet Union 44 per cent. The 
gain of men of this age inthe Soviet Union amounts to 13 million, as 
compared withaloss of 7 million projected for the countries of North- 
western and Central Europe. Were the projections tobe borne out, by 
1970 the Soviet Union in its prewar boundaries would have a greater 
manpower of prime military age than Germany, the United Kingdom, Italy, 
France, Poland, Spain, and Roumania combined, these being inorder the 
Eurepean countries now having largest military manpower after the So— 
viet Union. Patently, the eastward movement of the weight of popula~ 
tion and especially of young manpower suggested by the projections 
would have important implications for the future political arrange— 
ments in Europe. 


Changes in the age distribution of men will naturally be paral~ 
leled by similar changes in the age distribution of women. Chapter 
VI, "Women: Demographic and Economic Potential," considers such 
changes, especially as they may affect the interrelation and competi- 
tion of womenas workers and as homemakers. In the Western countries 
the projections indicate a declining number of women in the most in- 
portant reproductive ages paralleling those of military manpower. The 
trends are such as to increase the competition of the economic and re—- 
productive roles of women. The growing importance of women as workers 
outside the home and the probable increase in employment demands for 




















young. women, as well as young men, owing to the aging of the labor 
force, seem likely to strengthen the economic functions of women. On: 
the other hand, the declining birth rate is inducing greater and greater 
interest inthe possibilities of increasing family size. Such increase 
in childbearing can only be effected through the greater fertility of 
younger women. Because the number of younger women will inevitably 
decrease owing to past declines in the birth rate, the responsibili- 
ties of childbearing among these smaller cohorts will have to be sub-— 
stantially greater than they are today among women of these ages if 
the population is to continue to grow or even to remain stationary.’ 
The existing favorable age distributions, which make possible popula- 
tion growth despite fertility rates below the lével of permanent re~ 
placement of the population, will be followed by age distributions un- 
favorable to future population growth. Thus if public policy is suc- 
cessful in altering the trends indicated by the projections to the 
extent of maintaining continued population growth in Western Europe, 
it will be at the expense of considerably heavier burdens of child- 
bearing, especially in the young reproductive ages. In such circum 
stances the present conflict between the economic and reproductive 
roles of women might well be greatly intensified. 


In Eastern Europe, and especially in the Soviet Union, the prob— 
lems arising from a dwindling supply of womeninthe reproductive ages 
will not occurinthe period covered by the projections of this study. 
In contrast tothe British Isles where the projections postulate a de- 
cline of 24 per cent inthe mumber of women 20-34 by 1970, the number 
of women at this age in the Soviet Union increases 38 per cent. The 
large increase in the number of potential mothers in the Soviet Union 
explains why large population growth is probable in Russia even in the 
face of very rapid fertility declines. 


The implications of age changes for dependency loads are consid-— 
ered inChapter VII, "The Burden of Dependency: Youth versus the Aged," 
Owing to the effects of the demographic transition, which have resulted 
in rapid-declines inthe proportion of children inthe population, most 
of Europe is now in a period of relatively light dependency burdens. 
The ratio of population in working ages to that inages of dependency 
is high, andcontimues highinmost countries to1970. In the Southern 
and Eastern region and inthe Soviet Union, the ratio improves, owing 
to the projected declines in fertility. 


Though the changes in proportion of persons inthe dependent ages 
are relatively favorable, the aging of the population in the areas of 
advanced demographic evolution introduces important changes in the na~ 
ture of the dependent groups. In Northwestern and Central Europe, 
persons over age 65 are now little more than a third as numerous as 
those under 15. By 1970 the projections indicate almost as many aged 
over 65 as children under 15. Declining numbers of children in all 
regions should make possible great improvements in their education and 
care. But the advantages soderived may be more than balanced in some 
countries by the continued rapid increase in the number of aged. 


In a final chapter, "The Next Decades," an attempt is made to 
consider the more general problems likely toresult fromfuture popula- 
tion trends. It is apparent that the projections flow from the as- 
sumption that Europe is in a period of transition, a transition from 
the primitive demographic situation of high birth and death rates to 














a new balance of low birth and death rates. Regional differences are 
assumed to be the result of lags in absorbing the complex of traits 
that are associated with material progress, as, for example, modern 
education, urbanization, rising levels of living, and improved health 
conditions. 


In view of the great regional differences in population develop~— 
ment the regional problems arising from demographic factors will nat— 
urally differ widely. In Southern andEastern Europe population growth 
is occurring in an area already characterized by agrarian population 
pressure, and within the region the most rapid population growth is oc- 
curring in the poorest and most backward sections. The authors find 
little hope forrelief through emigration. Few countries and no Euro— 
pean ones are likely to welcome masses of emigrants fromEastern Europe. 
From the point of view of Eastern Europe itself emigration isan expen—- 
sive substitute for reduction of natural increase. The authors find 
more hope inthe industrialization and economic development of the re- 
gion, which would meet the double purpose of providing the means for 
raising the level of livinginthe area andat the same time foster the 
conditions that inthe past have brought about a reduction in fertility 
and in. population growth. They see little likelihood that rapid growth 
in the Soviet Union holds any threat of serious population pressure. 
Though until very recently Russia has been quite as backward as the re- 
mainder of Eastern Europe and though she has not yet displayed soclear 
a trend to declining rates of population growth, effective use of her 
enormous territory and undeveloped resources would assure an adequate 
living for her people. 


In many respects the demographic problems of Western Europe are 
more difficult than those of Eastern Europe. The latter has the expe- 
rience of the West tofollow or to profit by. The West must follow an 
uncharted course in adjusting adynamic economy to anaging and perhaps 
declining population. Even the nature of the problems is not entirely 
clear. But whatever they may be it isclear that the trends of the past, 
if continued indefinitely, would result in the extinction of Western 
European peoples, The ultimate reversal of fertility trends will al- 
most certainly be an aspect of public policy inWestern countries, The 
authors consider three methods of achieving that reversal. The first 
of these, immigration, offers many economic advantages over the slow 
and expensive method of increasing births in the receiving country., 
But in other respects immigration would be likely to defeat the very 
purposes for which it would be encouraged. If the objective is the pres— 
ervation of the political entity and its cultural solidarity, a flood 
of immigration might be expected tc increase rather than check the fears 
and the fact of foreign inundation. Unless the forces of nationalism 
are much weakened after the war, Northwestern and Central Europe is not 
likely to welcome mass immigration. 


The further reduction of mortality commends itself to many as a 
more favorable means of maintaining population increase. But no mat— 
ter how important in the past and however desirable froma humanitarian 
point of view, the reduction of peace—time mortality can have little 
further influence on the basic demographic situation in the countries 
of Northwestern Europe. The authors call attention to the fact, for 
instance, that the possible future gains in infant mortality inthe ad- 
vanced countries are only a small fraction of those already made. In 
many countries, even if all deaths below age 50 were eliminated, the 


























population would still fail toreplace itself at prewar fertility lev- 
els. The indefinite extension of life beyond the traditional three- 
score~and—ten might forestall population decline foratime, but at the 
cost of amuch older population than that indicated inthe projections. 


The authors feel that policies directed at increasing fertility 
will almost certainly be necessary toallay fears regarding depopula— 
tion. in Western European countries. The difficulties and dangers of 
such policies should not be underestimated. Such policies will have 
to be strong inorder to overcome the powerful drift to smaller family 
Size as the values and standards of the middle classes spread to the 
lower classes.and rural elements. If associated with programs of so- 
cial security, they face the risk of accentuating the very forces that 
have brought about fertility decline inthe past. On the other hand, 
other measures are likely to be inconsonant with the individualistic 
values of our society. In the hands of conservative forces they may 
be perverted to nationalistic and totalitarian ends. Nothing would 
be less conducive to European amity than an international competition 
in baby crops. 


In the words of the authors, "Narrowly conceived, the demographic 
problem of Northwestern and Central Europe is to find the new vital 
balance, todemonstrate that efficient human reproductiofi by means of 
low birth and death rates is compatible with survival. Broadly con- 
ceived, its problem is that of adapting its institutions -— social, eco- 
nomic, and political ~ to function in the absence of growth to which 
they have been adjusted; to prove for the world that neither growth, 
nor size, but the efficient adaptation of people to resources is a 
prerequisite for human welfare and a rich culture." (p. 181.) 


The new estimates of population for the United States are prob- 
ably the most comprehensive ever published forany country. Twelve se- 
ries of estimates have been prepared onvarying assumptions regarding 
fertility, mortality, and immigration. Paralleling their previous es— 
timates, Thompson and Whelpton present figures based on three alterna-— 
tive assumptions as to both fertility and mortality, and on the assump- 
tions of no immigration and of immigration at an annual rate of 100,000 
a year. Estimates using various combinations of these assumptions were 
carried through for each sex, by five-year age groups, and for three 
color-nativity groups at five-year intervals from1940 through the year 
2000.. In addition, both corrected and uncorrected figures are given 
for ages O-4 throughout. Inaseries of supplementary tables the nec— 
essary deductions attributable to war are presented for the several es- 
timates on the unit basis of 110,000 fewer births in 1944-1945 and of 
110,000 military deaths (ineachcase 100,000 white and 10,000 colored). 


These estimates are the third series prepared for the National Re- 
sources Planning Board by the authors. The second of these sets, pub-— 
lished inOctober, 1937, furnished the material for much of the analy- 
sis in the National Resources Committee's important study "The Problems. 
of aChanging Population" and since that time have become generally ac— 
cepted as the standard estimates of the future population of the United 
States. Despite the relatively brief time that haselapsed since the 
publication of these estimates, the authors felt that revision was de- 
Sirable in view of the very important changes occurring inthe outlook 
for future population growth. Quite apart from the war, new factors 
have significantly modified the demographic situation. In this connec— 








tion the authors mentior the continuation through 1942 of the upward 
turn of the birth rate begun in the middle ‘thirties, the new devel- 
opments in chemotherapy, the favorable course of Negro mortality, the 
increasing concentration of childbearing in the, earlier years of mar- 
riage, and the advances made inthe science of nutrition. All these, 
and of course the unknown consequences of the war itself, will inev— 
itably cause aconsiderable departure from the trends indicated in the 
previous estimates. 


With the exception of the war, most of the new factors taken in- 
to consideration are favorable to future population growth. Conse— 
quently the new computations provide substantially higher estimates 
than those previously given. Taking those estimates relating to me- 
dium mortality and no immigration in bothinstances, the new estimates 
on all three alternatives regarding fertility exceed the medium fer- 
tility estimate of 1957 up to 1955. The new high fertility estimates 
provide afigure of 174.4 million in1980 as compared with the earlier 
figure of 167.9 million. The comparable figures for medium fertility 
in 1980 are 160.9 million in the new estimates and 153.0 in the old; 
for lowfertility 148.7 in the newas opposed to 134.0 inthe old. The. 
maximum and medium estimates in the new series have been raised sub- 
stantially, and the low estimates raised very much. In the old low 
fertility estimates the population attained its maximum size in1960; 
in the new, not until 1970. The new medium fertility estimates pos-— 
tulate continued population growth until 1985, at which time the na- 
tion reaches a maximum of 161.4 million. On the high fertility esti- 
mates the population, at 190.7 million, would still be growing in the 
year 2000. 


The authors call attention to the fact that their computations 
should not be regarded as predictions of the future population, but 
rather as statements of what the size and composition of the popula— 
tion would beat the specified dates under designated assumptions re- 
garding trends of birth rates, death rates, andimmigration. The user 
of these estimates is presented witha generous range of possible com-— 
binations to afford him the opportunity of selecting that combination 
best suited to his particular purposes. However, it is apparent in 
the analysis that the authors favor the estimates relating to medium 
fertility andmortality without immigrationas the most useful for gen— 
eral purposes. 


The medium estimates forecast the now familiar trends of declin- 
ing rates of growth and an aging population, though by comparison with 
the authors! previous estimates these processes will be retarded. By 
contrast with the projections for Northwestern and Central Europe the 
medium estimates forthe United States suggest substantial population 
growth up to1970. As may be observed onthe front cover chart, these 
estimates rather closely parallel the projected development of popu- 
lation inSouthern and Eastern Europe. After 1970 they indicate what 
is for practical purposes a stationary population, deviating less than 
2 million from a total of 160 million up to the year 2000. 


The changes indicated for the total population will inevitably 
be accompanied by even more important changes in the composition of 
that total. Thus itisapparent that, barring the unlikely resumption 
of immigration on the scale prevailing a generation ago, there will 
soon be more females than males inthe United States for thefirst time 




















in the history of the country. War losses will naturally accentuate 
this development. The median age of the population, which stood at1é 
in 1800, 23 in1900, andat29 in 1940, rises further to somewhat above 
37 at the end of this century. Though the proportion of the popula—- 
tion in the working ages remains almost constant, there isamarked in~ 
crease in the proportion of older workers. In 1870 only about 21 per 
cent of the population in the ages 15 to 64 were 45 orolder. By 1940 
this percentage had risen to 29; by the year 2000 itreaches 39. There 
will be a great increase inthe mumber of aged, Whereas the total pop- 
ulation is only aboutafifth larger inthe year 2000 than in1940, the 
population aged 65 and over more than doublesinthe period. Children 
become less numerous, though the estimates do not, in fact, indicate 
so rapid a decline in this segment of the population as has actually 
occurred in the recent past. 


Estimates of the future population according tocolor and nativ— 
ity naturally hinge on what assumptions are made regarding immigration. 
Without immigration the foreign born will obviously be a disappearing 
component of the population. The foreign born element reached a max~ 
imum total of 14.2 million in 1930, but by 1940 had already shrunk to 
11.4 as the result of the lack of immigrationinthe 'thirties, With- 
out replacement from abroad the foreign born fall to less than 6 mil- 
lion in 1960 and thereafter become aninsignificant proportion of the 
total. Owing to their high average age, the per cent of the foreign 
born in the population will decline even with sizable immigration in 
the coming years. The native population will increase correspondingly. 


A significant reversal of past trends is indicated by the esti- 
mates relating to the color camposition of the population. Histori- 
cally the colored population has beenaconsistently declining propor- 
tion of the total owing to the combined effects of white immigration 
and more rapid natural increase inthe white population. Though col- 
ored fertility is only moderately high, the rapid declines in white 
fertility and the favorable trends incolored mortality have recently 
changed the relative growth potentials of the two groups, In the ab- 
sence of mass immigration of whites the medium estimates suggest a slow 
rise in the proportion of colored in the total population. 


The authors do not attempt an exhaustive discussion of the im— 
plications of the indicated population changes, but point to a wide 
range of economic and social changes that will flow directly from them. 
It isevident, for example, that city planning and public works enter~ 
prises will have less justification for the construction of facilities 
in excess of present demands onthe assumption of continued population 
growth. Declining numbers of children may be expected torelieve some 
of the existing pressure on school facilities, and goods which children 
consume will presumably become a smaller proportion of total consumer 
goods. On the obher hand, the consumer demands of middle and old age 
should be greatly increased, and the diseases and infirmities of these 
age groups will absorbalarger proportion of medical facilities. The 
aging of the population will be reflected in changed demands on the 
social security system. We will have anolder labor force, and inev— 
itably the problems of adequate utilization of and responsibility for 
the older worker will assume increasing importance. 


However, the authors find nothing desperate or calamitous in our 
demographic situation. The estimates all suggest that prospective 








changes will occur gradually. Whatever adjustments are necessary can 
be made without sudden and difficult transitions if the problems are 
recognized and adequate provisions made. No radical dislocation of 
the economy seems likely to occur from purely demographic causes; in- 
crease of per capita consumption would seem to be an adequate substi- 
tute for population increase in providing expanding demands for com— 
modities. Nordothe social changes deriving from those of population 
seem to present insuperable difficulties. Yet, "On the changing size, 
age structure, and composition of the population of the United States 
will depend inlarge measure the national manpower resources, the fu- 
ture needs for public utilities, housing and school facilities, and 
the nature and distribution of the demand for commodities and services, 
as well as in some measure the dimensions of the future problems of 
employment. It is therefore in the national interest to give careful 
attention to population trends, and torecognize that the prospective 
changes in the size and composition of the population are both a re- 
flection of the many social, economic, political, and other develop— 
ments that are taking place, and a major source of further change." 


(p. 38.) 


The estimates for the United States and the European projections 
are not strictly comparable as to results or procedures. A somewhat 
superficial examination indicates that the procedures followed in the 
projections would yield fertility schedules for the United States more 
nearly comparable to the low than to the medium assumptions of Thompson 
and Whelpton. Hence the position of the United States relative to other 
regions shown on the cover chart is higher than identical methods would 
give. 


The differences in procedure arise inpart from differences in 
the nature of the problem. Thompson and Whelpton illustrate the mean—- 
ing of the present situation by selecting best estimates and upper and 
lower limits of expected actual developments in fertility and mortal- 
ity. These they obtain by selecting terminal values on the basis of 
careful examination of domestic and foreign experience and knowledge 
of causal factors atwork. These terminal values are assigned to the 
year 2000 and connected with present experience by lines that are reason- 
able in view of a variety of considerations. 


The problem attacked by the staff of the Office of Population 
Research was to establish a frame of reference with which to analyze 
the broad prospects for population change inan area comprising 29 coun- 
tries invarious stages of demographic evolution. Many considerations, 
apart from the sheer magnitude of the task, made it unwise to attempt 
either best orlimiting estimates of the actual populations to be ex- 
pected. The war, future migration, and the likelihood of pro-natalist 
policies may all introduce changes, particularly at the national level. 
Nevertheless, such changes will be superimposed onan underlying demb- 
graphic situation that will set the general pattern of future regional 
development. Hence, itwas felt that the most useful frame of reference 
would be provided by projections constructed on the assumption of an 
orderly development of the underlying vital trends during the interwar 
period. It was critically important to the purpose of inter-regional 
comparisons to devise methods that were systematically applicable to 
each country in turn. Therefore, in the case of fertility, rates of 
each observed height were given initial slopes associated with that 
height on a line’ fitted to the average height-slope relation of the 











countries of Europe during the interwar period. These lines were then 
extended by a function that reduces the proportion of decline as time 
goes on. Mortality was treated somewhat differently, but inthe case 
of both mortality and fertility countries having identical observed 
rates in the same base period would have identical projected rates. 
In other words, the projections foreach country were based on a gen- 
eralization of the pattern of past fertility and mortality declines in 
Europe. Within the limitations of the basic data, and they are fre- 
quently serious, it is believed that completely comparable sets of pro— 
jections have been constructed forevery country of Europe. They are 
presented in detail, together with methodological notes, a historical 
sketch of population estimates, and a selected bibliography of esti- 
mates of future population in the appendices of the book. 


The report by Thompson and Whelpton, Estimates of Future Popu- 
lation of the United States, 1940-2000, is abstracted in Title 48, this 
issue. The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union, Popula- 
tion Projections 1940-1970, by Notestein, Taeuber, Kirk, Coale, and 
Kiser, will be published inFebruary by the League of Nations (Colum— 
bia University Press). 315 pp. $3.50. 








AN AMERICAN An American Dilemma: The Negro andModern Democracy, 
DILEMMA by Gunnar Myrdal, reached the Editors too late for in- 


clusion in the current issue of the Index. This in- 
portant study, which summarizes the very extensive researches on the 
Negro carried onunder the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation since 
1939, will be abstracted and discussed in the April issue. 


FIRST INTER-AMERICAN At the invitation of the Mexican government, 
DEMOGRAPHIC CONGRESS representatives of the countries of the 

American hemisphere participated inaFirst 
Inter-American Demographic Congress, which was held inMexico City dur- 
ing October 12-21, 1943. Twenty-one republics and the Dominion of Can- 
ada sent delegates, those from the United States being Dr. Lowell J. 
Reed, President of the Population Association of America, and Mr. Earl 
G. Harrison of the United States Immigration Service. 


The main purpose of the conference was to express and coordinate 
the points of view of the American countries with reference to postwar 
migration, and toformulate demographic policies that coulda be recom 
mended for this period of emergency. Accordingly, immigration was the 
chief topic of discussion, with particular reference to the possibili- 
ties of heavy immigration from Europe at the close of the war. Although 
it was the general feeling that cooperative action inmeeting the prop~ 
lem was desirable, the various delegates repeatedly affirmed the prin- 
ciple that each country should maintain its own sovereign right to de- 
termine its immigration policy. 


Despite the attention given to immigration, awide range of top- 
ics was considered, including racial, economic, and health problems, 
under the three sections into which the program was divided—(1) Demo- 
graphy, (2) Ethnology and Eugenics, and (3) Demographic Policy. Out 
of the discussions arose numerous resolutions. These for the most part 
recommended means for attracting, assisting, selecting, and controlling 
immigrants; eliminating race prejudice and improving the political and 
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economic conditions of the indigenous races; guaranteeing full employ- 
ment and industrial development to American nations; improving tne 
health, level of living, and heredity of the population; and planning 
for the cooperation of the American countries in the standardization 
of records, definition of terms, exchange of information, and improve- 
ment of techniques with reference to demographic statistics, 


Perhaps the most important resolution was that providing for the 
establishment inMexico City of acommittee of representatives from cer— 
tain countries, this committee to form the nucleus of a group devoted 
to the study of demographic problems, especially the problem of immi- 
gration. The resolution provided that the Mexican government should 
invite each of the countries concerned—Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
United States, Mexico, Peru, and the Dominican Republic—to send one 
delegate to this committee. It was hoped that the committee could be 
appointed in time to start its work byMarch 1, 1944, It was instructed 
to continue the work of the Congress inits investigation of the possi- 
bility of creating an Inter-American Demographic Institute, and to co- 
operate with such agencies as the Inter American Statistical Institute 
and the International Labour Office. 


The resolutions, together with the several papers presented, 
have been mimeographed, making eighty-—nine documents all told. The 
Journal of the Inter American Statistical Institute, Estadistica, is 
undertaking to publish, with English summaries, all the resolutions, 
and inits last number (December, 1943) presented the first installment, 
along with a brief account of the Congress. It also contains one of 
the most interesting of the papers givenat the Congress, namely, "The 
Negro Population of Mexico" by Carlos Basauri. 


Although many differences of opinion naturally arose, the general 
spirit of the Congress was one of cooperation, and it is to be hoped 
that this international meeting may lead to a better mutual under- 
standing of the demographic forces affecting the development of the 


| American nations. 
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1. Aguirre Beltran, Gonzalo. 

The first Inter American Demographic 
Congress. (El Primer Congreso Demogré- 
fico Interamericano.) Estad{stica 1(3): 
5-9. Sept.«, 1943. 

The purposes of the Congress, held in 
Mexico City, Oct. 12-20, 1943, are out— 
line@ and the subjects considered in the 
sections on demography, ethnology, and 
eugenics, and population policy are 
listed. 


2. Bens Arrarte, Jose M. 

The origin of urbanism in colonial His~ 
panic America, Comments on the Laws of 
the Indies concerning the foundation of 
cities. (Inicio de urbanismo colonial en 
Hispano-América. Comentariosalas Leyes 
de Indias en lo referente a la fundacién 
de ciudades.). Unién Interamericana del 
Caribe, Boletin 5:79-102. 1942. 


8. Bourdon, Jean. 

The influence of population trends on 
economic development. (L'influence du 
mouvement de la population sur le dével~ 
oppement économique.) Journal de la So- 
ciété de statistique de Paris 84:54-48,. 
Jan.~Feb., 1943,.° 


4. Brazil. 
dios. 
Report on the causes determining the de-— 
crease of the native population of Brazil. 
(Mem6ria sébre as causas determinantes 
diminuig&o das populagées indigenas do Br— 
gil.) Rio de Janeiro, 1941. 35, 10 pp. 


Servigo de Proteg&o aos In- 





5. Cucco, Alfredo. 

New orientation in bio—demografia. 
(Nuovi orientamenti bio—demografia.) 
Palermo, Palumbo, 1942. 526 pp.° 


6. Dass, Banesvar, editor. 

The social and economic ideas of Benoy 
Sarkar. Second enlarged edition. Cal- 
cutta, Chuckervertty Chatterjee, 1940. 
664 pp. 

For Sarkar's theories as to the bio- 
logical and social aspects of population, 
see the following sections; 

Dutt, Sachindra N. The population 
studies of Benoy Sarkar. 

Ghos Lal, K. The ideas and ideals of 
Benoy Sarkar on man and his conquests. 

Ghose, Rabindra N. The alleged infe— 
rior races and classes in Benoy Sarkar's 
social eugenics. 

Sen, Hemendra B. 
Sarkar's sociology. 


Aspects of Benoy 


7. Fairgrieve, James. 

Geography and world power. Eighth re- 
vised edition. New York, Dutton, 1941. 
576 pp. 

Each world region is studied separately, 
with major emphasis on the organization 
of the smaller nations of Eurasia as a 
"crush zone" between the great central 
plain which draws its advantages entirely 
from the land, and the seapower of Eng— 
land, France, Italy, Portugal, and Japan. 
However, the rise of the Americas has 
brought an awareness of the importance 
of the land—dominated northern hemisphere 
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as distinct from the sea—dominated 
southern hemisphere. 

In the future there may be a reversal 
of the historic trend towards world dom 
inance exercised by the countries of 
temperate climates. Increasing air trans— 
portation and control of tropical health 
hazards may lead to a vast economic de— 
velopment of the hot, wet forest belt, 
with its tremendous stores of growth 
energy, unhampered by seasonal variations 
in climate. 


8. Fawcett, Charles B. 
Pressure of population. New Common- 
wealth Quarterly. Jan., 1943.° 


9. Ferenczi, Imre. 

Freedom from want and international 
population policy. American Sociologi- 
cal Review 8(5):537-542. Oct., 1943. 

The increasing pressure between over— 
populated and underpopulated areas will 
make world population the great issue of 
the twentieth century, The avoidance of 
this issue in the past by international 
organizations is stressed, as is the 
Axis use of population issues to attain 
power. The relationship of population 
to modern war is sketched briefly and a 
realistic plan to guarantee the peace of 
the future outlined, including political 
and economic as well as demographic as-— 
pects. 


10. Gini, Corrado. 

Population and war - mutual interrela- 
tionships. (Bevélkerung und Krieg - 
Wechselseitige Einflisse,) Archiv fir 
Bevélkerungswissenschaft und Bevélker-— 
ungspolitik 13:1-20. April, 1943. 
[L.N.M.L. 15(5-6) .] 


ll. Gorden, Wilhelm F. 

Thailand, the new Siam. (Thailand. 
Das neve Siam.) Leipzig, Goldmann, 1942, 
154 pp. 

A general survey of Thailand and the 
origin and distribution of the Thai is 
followed by descriptions of population 
distribution, agriculture, history, po- 
litical development, economy, and reli- 
gion. 


12. Herlemann, Haus—Heinrich. 

The agriculture of West Prussia after 
twenty years of Polish rule. (Die Land- 
wirtschaft Westpreussens nach 20 Jahren 
polnischer Herrschaft.) Berichte tiber 
Landwirtschaft 26(2):189-254. 1940. 

In order to determine the influence of 


twenty years of Polish rule on the "re- 
turned" agrarian provinces of West Prus— 
sia and Posen, a detailed agricultural 
study was made of the Kreise on both 
sides of the "former" Polish—German bor- 
der. A detailed analysis of population 
and agricultural trends and relationships 
indicates a greater income in the former 
Polish areas, due to less intensive cul~ 
tivation. The conclusion is that improve~ 
ment of the purchasing power of agricul— 
ture is an essential postwar reform if 
the two fundamental problems of the food 
supply and the rural exodus are both to 
be solved. 


13. Jennings, Herbert S. 

Biographical memoir of Raymond Pearl, 
1879-1940. Biographical Memoir of the 
National Academy of Science 22:295-347. 
1943. 

An appraisal and a complete bibliogra~ 
phy are included. [P.A. 17(11).] 


14. Kartman, Leo. 

Sociological excursions of biologists. 
Scientific Monthly 57(4):337-546. Oct., 
1943. 

A discussion of the relationship of 
biological to social, economic, and demo- 
graphic trends, and a critique of biolo- 
gists' writings on the subject. 


15. Lamartine-Yates, Paul, and Warriner, 
Doreen. 

Food and farming in post—war Europe. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1943. 
118 pp. 3s 6d. 

The differences inyield and methods in 
European agriculture are interpreted in 
terms of a multiplicity of factors, of 
which populationis one. The improvement 
of conditions is held to necessitate, 
among other measures, both education and 
a vast movement fromagriculture into in- 
dustry. [E.J. 53(210-211).] 


16. Landis, Paul H. 

Population problems, a cultural inter- 
pretation. New York, American Book, 
1943. 500 pp. 

This college text is an interpretation 
of recent population statistics in terms 
of social and cultural factors. Part I, 
Population facts and population trends, 
defines the field of population within a 
sociological frame of reference, and out- 
lines broad trends in growth. Part II, 
Cultural forces invital process, devotes 
its ten chapters to the subjects of gen- 
eral and differential fertility and mor- 
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tality, Part III, Sex, age, and ethnic 

composition, Part IV, Sociocultural fac-— 
tors in the distribution of population, 

and Part V, Problems of migration, survey 
recent studies for the United States and 
interpret them in sociological terms. A 
final chapter considers a population pol- 
icy for the United States. 


17, Mukerjee, Radhakamal. 

The political economy of population. 
New York, Longmans Green, 1942. 467 pp. 
7a 6d, 

The optimum is analyzed on the bio- 
ecological, economic, social, andethical 
levels. An "integral optimum," harmoniz— 
ing and coordinating these other optima, 
is the rational basis fora planned popu- 
lation policy which shall be both national 
and international. A world policy in- 
volves "a more equitable distribution of 
the natural resources of the world with 
a mandate system for all colonial terri-~ 
toryy equalization of economic opportuni- 
ties with reference to raw materials...; 
international cooperation on exchange 
rates and the distribution of gold; a 
world plan for the distribution of popu- 
lation without discrimination as to coun- 
try or race, to give relief to the over- 
crowded nations; and the establishment 
of auniversal minimum standard of living 
binding on all nations." This program 
involves the peopling of the empty lands 
of the earth with migrants from the over- 
crowded areas, and the reduction of the 
birth rate by avast program of birth con-— 
trol. [American Economic Review 33(5).] 


18. Ogburn, William F., editor. 

American society in wartime. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1943. 237 
pp. 

This series of lectures emphasizes the 
sociological aspects of the impact of the 
war on population, the family, commmity 
relations, the individual citizen, 
Japanese-Americans, and general racial 
ideologies. The studies are confined to 
war-time conditions, with a minimum of 
postwar predictions. 

For individual citations see Titles 19, 
158, 229, 230, 235, and 330, this issue. 


19. Ogburn, William F. 

Population. Pp. 1-16 in: Ogburn, Wil- 
liam F., editor. American society in war- 
time. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. 237 pp. 

Effects of the two world wars on vital 


rates, age and sex composition, and mi-— 
gration are measured, so far as figures 
are available. "The result... is to re- 
duce somewhat the exaggerated impressions 
of the effects of war on population 
changes«+..." 


20. Poland, Ministry of Information. 

Polish Fortnightly Review. London, 
Jan, 1, 1943 to July 1, 1943, 

The guiding principles of German eco— 
nomic policy. No. 60, pp. 1-8. Jan. 15, 
1943. [Including population policies and 
transfers realized. 

The Germanization of a people. The 
German policy of denationalization in 
Occupied Poland, No. 62, pp. 1-8. Feb. 
15, 1943, 

The work of Germanization in the 
Government—General. No. 63, pp. 1-8. - 

Helots of the Herrenvolk. Polish work- 
ers in Germany. No. 65, pp.-1-8. [Num 
ber, legal provisions, recruitment, la- 
bor conditions, and social position. ] 

Slaughter of the Jews in Poland. No. 
71, pp. 1-8. 


21. Political and Economic Planning 
(PEP). 

Poverty and progress inChina, - London, 
1943. 15 pp. 

A discussion of population pressure is 
included. [U.S.D.A. 3(4).] 


22. Rosenstein—Rodan, P. N. 

Problems of industrialisation of East~ 
ern and South-Eastern Europe. Economic 
Journal 53(210-211) :202-211. June-Sept., 
1943. 

This is a chapter from a forthcoming 
study by the Economic Group of the Com- 
mittee onReconstruction, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. The assumption 
is that emigration and immigration on a 
vast scale are not feasible, and that 
therefore the problems of "agrarian ex— 
cess population" in the "international 
depressed areas" must be solved by indus— 
trialization. Industrialization based on 
international investment of capital is 
preferred to the Russian technique. The 
necessary changes ininstitutional frame- 
work are described and an estimate made 
of potential accomplishments. 


23. Rudzinski, Jacek. 

Overpopulation in Poland's agriculture. 
(Przeludnienie w rolnictwie.) Ekonomista 
polski 3:18-32. July-—Sept., 1942. 

Postwar industrialization is a neces— 
sary solution to the impasse created by 
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agricultural overpopulation and high-cost 
industry. 


24. Schulze, Georg. 

National welfare and world economy, 
(Vélkerwohlstand und Weltwirtschaft.) 
Leipzig, Goldmann, 1942. 520 pp. 

A general survey of the industrial rev~ 
olution is followed by a section devoted 
to world population and space for world 
economy. Ch. IV in this section, Growth 
of world population, proceeds from the 
Roman Empire to the present, with empha- 
sis on differentials in growth between 
nations and regions inthe nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The third major 
section, Structural changes in world 
economy, begins with consideration of the 
"whip" of demographic necessity. Nation- 
alistic population policies, in contrast 
with the earlier liberal policies, donot 
call for incessant increase but rather 
are intended to counter the disintegra- 
tive forces of an urban, rationalistic 
society and to adjust population to a re- 
sources base. The following chapter on 
international migration gives aresume of 
migration history in the western world 
and states the principle that migration 
policies must be developed to meet the 
interests of both sending and receiving 
countries. Since the Union of South 
Africa will become independent after the 
German defeat of England, it will be the 
major receiving country for European 
migration, especially after the present 
Negro population has been relocated in 
the middle of Africa, 

Presumably this volume was written in 
1941, 


25. Singer, H. W. 

The German war economy —- IX. Economic 
Journal 58(210-211) :243-259. June-—Sept., 
1948, 

A new compulsory registration for work, 
ordered after Stalingrad, includes men to 
65 and women to 45, with exemptions only 
to afew professional groups and to women 
with two children under 14 or one child 
under 6 at home. Labor conscription was 
used for the 1943 harvests; over 90 per 
cent of the men conscripts are engaged 
in army auxiliary work. Fifteen million 
women are at work, 6 million married and 
2.4 million with children. There are 
1,108,000 places available in day nurs— 
eries. Foreign workers continue to in- 
crease. During 1942 alone some 800,000 


farm workers were brought in from the 
East. The output of Eastern workers is 
placed at 70 to 90 per cent that of Ger~- 
mans. Foreign women from the East are . 
used in building. It is planned to in- 
port 400,000 domestics. 

See also 9(4):1602. 

26. Smith, Guy-Harold, and Good, Dorothy. 
Japanj a geographical view. With the 
collaboration of Shannon McCune. Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, Special Publi- 
cation No. 28. New York, 1943. 104 pp, 
This compendium, based primarily on 
English materials publicly available in 
the United States, is intended "to bring 
together information concerning the phys- 

ical geography, resources, population, 
and economic life of Japan, and to point 
to connections between these basic condi- 
tions and the expansionism of Japanese 
military leaders." Chapters are devoted 
to the position of Japan in the Western 
Pacific, geographical regions, physiog— 
raphy, climate, forestry, agriculture, 
fishing industries, mineral and power re- 
sources, the population problem, indus- 
trial Japan, foreign trade, and territo- 
rial expansion, The brief note on popu- 
lation, pp. 47-55, reviews the historical 
trend from the early Tokugawa to the 
present, sketches the growth and internal 
redistribution between 1920 and 1940, 
poses the dilemma presented by the great 
increase, and outlines the population 
policy announced in 1940. A map, com 
piled by George Kiss, pictures the rate of 
growth, 1920-1935, based on percentage 
change inthe total population between the 
two dates for the smallest available ci~— 
vil divisions. 


27. Szturm de Sztrem, Edouard. 

Demographic aspects of postwar economy, 
(PrzesYanki demograficzne do powojennej 
ekonomiki.) Ekonomista polski 3:62-69. 
July—Sept., 1942. 

A review of population decimation in 
Poland during the war leads to the con- 
clusion that the population inside Poland 
in 1942 was 30,000,000. Age, sex, rural— 
urban, and occupational differentials in 
population loss are discussed. 


28. United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture. Hot Springs, Virginia, 
May 18-—June 3, 1943. 

Final acts and section reports. Depart— 
ment of State, Publication 1948, Confer~ 
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ence Series 52. Washington, Govt. Print— 
ing Office, 1943. 61 pp. 

The four major sections of the confer- 
ence considered consumption levels and 
requirements, expansion of production and 
adaptation to consumption needs, facili- 
tation and improvement of distribution, 
and recommendations for continuing and 
carrying forward the work of the confer- 
ence, Each section inturn was organized 
into committees. The conference recom 
mendations of most direct significance for 
demographers are asfollows: IV. Diets of 
vulnerable groups, including families 
with numerous children. V. Malnutrition 
and disease, including the relation of in- 
adequate food tomorbidity and mortality. 
XXI. Development and settlement of land 
for food production. XXII. Occupational 
adjustments inrural populations, includ— 
ing problems of industrialization, inter- 
nal redistribution, and international 
migration. 
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29. U.S. Department of State. 

Declaration onGerman crimes in Poland. 
Department of State, Bulletin 9(219):150. 
Sept. 4, 1943, 

This reaffirmation of United States 
policy reports the systematic deporta- 
tion or extermination of the population 
of a belt of territory from Bialystok south- 
ward along the line of the River Bug. 


°30. U.S. Department of State. 


Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Operations. Report on activities 
of medical personnel in North Africa. 
Department of State, Bulletin 9(218):129- 
133. Aug. 28, 1943. 

This repert on needs, operations, and 
plans stresses the dangers of the situa- 
tion created by malnutrition, break-down 
in sanitary services, and the great dis— 
locations of peoples. Some descriptions 
of the actual situation in North Africa 
are included. 


DEMOGRAPHY 


[For birth rates, death rates, life tables, and 


migration, marriage and size-of-fami 


statistics, 


see the appropriate subject category. 


NORTH AMERICA 
Canada 


31. Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statis-— 
tics. Vital Statistics Branch. 

Preliminary annual report, vital sta~- 
tistics of Canada, exclusive of Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories, 1942. Tenta- 
tive figures, with rates computed on fi- 
nal census population of 11,506,655. 
Ottawa, 1943, 27 pp. 

Rates for 1941 and 1942 respectively 
were as follows: births, 22.2 and 25.4; 
deaths, 10.0 and 9.7; infant mortality, 
60 and 54, 


32. Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Vital Statistics Branch. 
Registration of births, deaths and mar— 
riages, Sept., 1943. Ottawa, 1943. 
Figures are for cities, towns, and 
villages having a population of 10,000 
and over, 


33. Saint-Pierre, Arthur. 

Some aspects of French-American demog- 
raphy. (Quelques aspects de la démogra- 
phie franco-américaine.) L'action uni- 
versitaire 9(3):7-10. Nov., 1942.° 





Costa Rica 


34, Cardona Cooper, José L. 

The population of Costa Rica in the 
pre-Columbian period. (La poblacién de 
Costa Rica en la época precolombina.) 
Unién Interamericana del Caribe 3:117- 
126. 1942.° 


Haiti 


35. Young, Chester W. 

Observations relative tothe population 
of Haiti. (Observations relatives 4 la 
population de la République d'Haiti.) 
Estadistica 1(3):21-25. Sept., 1943. 

The available population andvital sta~ 
tistics for Haiti are summarized. Popu- 
lation statistics include the "census" of 
1918-1919 in addition to the estimates of 
the clergy and various other individuals 
or groups. The vital statistics data 
published in the annual report of the Di- 
rector General of the National Hygiene 
Service are presented and evaluated. 


Honduras 


36. Membrefio, Jesis B. 
Monograph on the Department of Cop4n.... 
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(Monografia del departamento de Cop&n... 
revisada, corregida y adicionada por una 
comisién de la Sociedad de Geografia e 
Historia de Honduras....) Tegucigalpa, 
Talleres Tipogréficos Nacionales, 1942. 
118 pp. 

The encyclopaedic treatment for each 
department and its constituent munici-— 
palities covers law, area, population, 
physical resources, economy, production, 
and social and cultural life. Population 
data from the 1940 census are used. 


Mexico 


37. Beals, Ralph L. 

The population of Northwest Mexico. 
American Anthropologist N. S. 45(3, Pt. 
1):486-489. July-Sept., 1943. 


58. Leon, Alberto P., and Aldama Con— 
treras, Alvaro. 

The increase of the Mexican population 
and future population policy, (Incre-— 
mento de la poblacién de México y futura 
politica demogréfica.) Boletin de la 
Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadis-— 
tica 57(3-4):301-336. Sept.—Dec., 1942. 


39. Mexico. Direccién General de Esta- 
distica. 

General population census of Mexico. 
(Censo general de poblacién de los Es— 
tados Unidos Mexicanos.) Diario Oficial 
154(28). Oct. 3, 1942. 16 pp. 


Nicaragua 
40, Nicaragua. Direccién General de 
Estadistica. 

The population of Nicaragua. (Pobla~ 
cién de Nicaragua, mayo, 1940.) Managua, 
1940. 17 pp. 

The population for minor divisions as 
of the 1940 census is given, together 
with post—censal estimates. 


United States 


41. Dodd, Dorothy. 

The Florida census of 1825. Florida 
Historical Quarterly 22(1):34-40. July, 
1943. 


42. Duncan, Otis D. 

Recent population trends in Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bulletin 269. Stillwater, 1943. 37 pp. 


43. Harris, Chauncy D. 
Suburbs. American Journal of Sociology 
49(1):1-13. July, 1943. 


The trend in size and type of suburbs 
by regions is analyzed for the140 metro— 
politan districts defined by the 1940 
census. The patternofrelationships be- 
tween suburban areas and central cities 
is described and six generalized suburban 
types evolved: industrial fringe, indus- 
trial, complex, dormitory, mining, and 
industry. Trends between 1950 and 1940 
are analyzed by type of city and type of 
suburb. An appendix lists the 352 sub- 
urbs of more than 10,000 population for 
which data were available, and classifies 


them by type. 


44, Held, Harry. 

New York City in the postwar world. 
Harvard Business Review 21(4) :455-471. 
Summer, 1943. 

There is a discussion of past and prob- 
able future population trends, with con- 
sideration of their policy implications. 


45. Ogburn, William F. 

Marriages, births and deaths. Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 229:20-29. Sept., 1943. 

The behavior of United States vital 
rates is analyzed for the period of war 
preparation to the middle of 1943. The 
probable behavior of vital rates in the 
later period of the war itself andin the 
postwar period is discussed on the basis 
of European experience in the First World 
War. 


46. Schuyler, William M., editor. 

The American year book; a record of 
events and progress, year 1942. New 
York,. Nelson, 1943. 1052 pp. 


47. South Carolina. State Planning 
Board. 

Towns of South Carolina. Incorporated 
dates, population, utilities, communica— 
tions, county political representation. 
Pamphlet No. 8, revised. Columbia, 
1943. 64 pp. 


48. Thompson, Warren 8., and Whelpton, 
P. K. 

Estimates of the future population of 
the United States, 1940-2000. Prepared 
for the Committee on Population Problems 
of the National Resources Planning Board. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1943. 
137 pp. $.35. 

Twelve series of estimates were pre— 
pared on the basis of three alternative 
assumptions as to both fertility and mor- 
tality. The*effect of anaverage net im- 
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migration of 100,000 foreign-born whites 
was computed under three combinations of 
fertility and mortality assumptions. The 
data are presented by five-year age groups 
at five-year intervals by sex for native-— 
born white, foreign—born white, and 
colored. 

A detailed statement of and justifica- 
tion for the assumptions made as to the 
trend of mortality andfertility are giv— 
en, as is an explanation of the proce— 
dures with reference to the underenumera— 
tion of children, immigration and future 
population growth, and the distribution 
of war losses. Correction tables for both 
war losses and deficits of births were 
computed in terms of units of 100,000 for 
whites and 10,000 for colored inorder to 
permit correction of the estimates when 
the magnitude of the losses becomes known. 

The preceding section on assumptions is 
followed by brief surveys of the population 
changes indicated and their implications. 

For reference to the two previous se-— 
ries of estimates prepared by Thompson 
and Whelpton, see 2(2):605 and 4(1) 145. 


49. Truesdell, Leon E. 

The population census of Puerto Rico. 
Estad{stica 1(3):26-32. Sept., 1943. 

This resume outlines the history of the 
census, with emphasis on the procedures 
used in 1940 and the results secured. 
The.divergent history and bilingualism 
are stressed as factors necessitating 
modifications of usual procedures, 


50. U.S. Bureau of the Census, 

Population. Series P-3. Washington, 
Sept, 23, 1940 to date. 

1-37. See 9(4):1445. 

37a. Revised preliminary estimate of 
the civilian population of Woodbury 
County, Iowa: March 1, 1943. Sept. 14. 

38. Estimates of the civilian popula- 
tion of the United States, by counties: 
March 1, 1943, Oct. 31. [This release. 
supersedes the preliminary state and 
county estimates published in releases 
No. 36 and No. 37 of this series.] 


51. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Population. Series P-SC. Special 
census of.... Washington, Nov. 3, 1943 
to date. 

This series gives the change in white 
and nonwhite population, by sex, April 
1, 1940 to date of special census. 

1. Hawthorne, Calif.: Sept. 8, 1943. 
Nov. 3. 





2. Richmond, Calif.; Sept. 14, 1943. 
Nov. 8. [Preliminary figures.] 

3. Redwood City, Calif.: Sept. 15, 
1943. Nov. 13. [Final figures.] 

4. San Carlos, Calif.: Sept. 15, 1943. 
Nov. 16. [Final figures.] 

5. Belmont, Calif.: Sept. 23, 1943. 
Nov. 18. [Final figures. ] 


52. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Population - Special reports. Series 
P-1943. Washington, Sept. 18, 1943 to 
date. 

1. Special census of Jefferson County, 
Texas: June 15, 1943. Sept. 18. [Popyv- 
lation, by sex, race, and minorcivil di- 
vision, with increase from April 1, 1940 
to June 15, 1943.] 

2. Estimated number of families in the 
United States: 1940 to 1960. Sept. 30. 
[See Title 162, this issue.] 

3. Special census of Burbank, Calif.: 
July 28, 1943, Oct. 28. 

4, Significant facts concerning the 
Negro population. Nov. 4. [Trends, 
1870-1940. ] 

5. Gross and net reproduction rates 
for the United States by regions: 1935 
to 1940, 1930 to 1935, and 1905 to 1910. 
Nov. 11. [These statistics will appear 
in more detail in a report entitled 
"Standardized fertility rates and repro-— 
duction rates."] 


53. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Provisional birth, death, and infant 
death figures for Sept., 1943. Monthly 
Vital Statistics Bulletin 6(9):1-4. Nov. 

8, 1943. 

The provisional birth rate for Sept., 
1943, based upon reports from 42 states 
and the District of Columbia, was 3.1 
per cent higher thaninSept., 1942. The 
death rate was 2.1 per cent higher. The 
excess of births over last Sept. is the 
smallest annual increase so far reported 
for any month this year, indicating that 
the national birth rate may be nearing 
its peak. 


54. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit— 
ed States: 1940. Population. Second 
Series. Characteristics of the popula-— 
tion. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1941 to date. 
For previous reports, see 9(4):1443. 
Alaska. 1943. 20 pp. $.10. 
Hawaii. 1943. 35 pp. $.15. 
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55. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit-— 
ed States: 1940. Population. Vol. II. 
Characteristics of the population. Sex, 
age, race, nativity, citizenship, coun- 
try of birth of foreign-born white, school 
attendance, education, employment status, 
class of worker, major occupation group, 
and industry group. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1943. 

"Statistics are presented for each 
state by counties, and in varying de- 
grees of detail for all incorporated 
places having 1,000 inhabitants or more, 
for the townships or other minor civil 
divisions into which the counties are di- 
vided, for the wards of cities of 50,000 
or more, and for all metropolitan dis- 
tricts." This information was originally 
published in the Second Series Population 
Bulletins, by states. 

Part 1. United States summary and 
Alabama — District of Columbia. 977 pp. 
$2.75. 

Part 2. Florida — Iowa. 1002 pp. 
$2.75. 

Part 3. Kansas — Michigan. 934 pp. 
$2.75. 

Part 4. Minnesota -— New Mexico. 1020 
pp. $2.75. 

Part 5. New York - Oregon. 1053 pp. 
$2.75. 

Part 7. Utah — Wyoming. 
$2.25. 


56. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit— 
ed States: 1940. Population. Vol. IV. 
Characteristics by age, marital status, 
relationship, education, and citizenship. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1943. 

Detailed statistics, except for marital 
status and relationship to head of house- 
hold, are cross—classified by age. This 
material was originally published in the 
Fourth Series Population Bulletins, by 
states. 

Part 1. United States summary. 183 
pp. [An appendix contains the population 
schedule and instructions to enumera— 
tors. | 

Part 3. Maine — North Dakota. 903 pp. 
$2.50. 


57. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit-— 
ed States: 1940. Population. Unincor- 
porated communities, United States, by 
states. Total population of unincorpor- 
ated communities having 500 or more inhab~ 


752 pp. 


itants for which separate figures could 
be compiled. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1943. 32 pp. $.15. 

This is the first report ever made in 
the United States census on communities 
which do not have legally defined limits. 
It consists of an alphabetical listing, 
by states, of the unincorporated communi- 
ties, the minor civil divisions and coun— 
ties in which they are located, and the 
population of each community. 


58. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sixteenth Census of the United States: 
1940. Vital statistics rates inthe Unit~’ 
ed States, 1900-1940. By Forrest E. 
Linder and Robert D. Grove. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Uffice, 1943. 1051 pp. 

Five introductory chapters, pp. 1-120, 
discuss the classification and tabula— 
tion of data, and the definition and in- 
terpretation of rates, including adjusted 
death rates and other indices of mortal- 
ity. The arrangement of the tables is 
described, anda series of tabular indexes 
presented to facilitate the location of 
particular types of data for specific 
areas. 

The tables are arranged in four major 
groups: 1. Mortality tables, including 
general mortality, infant mortality, ma- 
ternal mortality, and stillbirths. 2. 
Natality tables. 53. General summary 
tables, giving mortality and natality 
tables for counties and cities. 4. Popu— 
lation tables, prepared by Henry S. 
Shryock, Jr. 

See also 9(4), pp. 236-237. 


59. U.S. Bureau of the Census. ' 
Vital statistics of the United States 
Supplement, 1939-1940. Part III. Natal- 
ity and mortality data for counties and 
cities in the United States tabulated by 
place of residence, 2-year totals, 1939— 
1940, Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 

1943. 581 pp. $1.75. 

Nation—-wide data on births and deaths by 
place of residence, for small geographic 
areas, are made available for the first 
time. Four tables for counties and cities 
having a population of 10,000 or more in 
1940 give births and deaths, 1939 and 
1940, enumerated population in 1940, 
average birth and death rates for the 
two-year period; births by age of mother; 
deaths by age; and deaths by cause. For 
cities of 100,000 or more, deaths are 
given by age, sex, selected causes by 
age, and for certain cities by race. 
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The following nine summary tables are 
included for individual states: I. Nun- 
bers and rates for births and deaths in 
1939 and 1940, and 2-year averages by 
race. II. 2-year average birth rates by 
age of mother, race, and sex of child, 
and for whites by nativity of mother. 
III. The corresponding numbers of births. 
IV. Birth rates by age of mother, race 
and population-size groups, 1940 only. 
V. Corresponding numbers of births. VI. 
e-year average death rates by age, sex, 
race, and nativity of white. VII. Cor- 
responding number ofdeaths. VIII. Death 
rates by age, race, and population-size 
groups, 1940 only. IX. Corresponding 
numbers of deaths. 

For Parts I and II, see 9(3):1006 and 
9(4):1449. 


60. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Vital statistics - Special reports. 
Vol. 17. Selected studies. Washington, 
Nov. 28, 1942 to date. 

1-31. See 9(4):1450. 

32. Index of Vol. 17, Nos. 1-31. pp. 
585-592. 


6l. U.S. Children's Bureau. 

Births, infant mortality, maternal 
mortality, 1940. Graphic presentation. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1943. 
54 pp. 

This detailed series of maps, graphs, 
and charts will not be issued again dur- 
ing the war. 


62. U.S. Department of the Interior. 

Annual report of the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands to the Secretary of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1942. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1942. 16 pp. 


63. ‘U. S. Social Security Board. Of- 
fice of the Actuary. 

Actuarial study No. 1 - . Compiled by 
Robert J. Myers et al. Washington, Of- 
fice of the Actuary, 1937 to date. 

The majority of this series of studies 
consist either of analyses of the costs 
of various alternative plans for old-age 
insurance or of reports on the actual or 
anticipated costs of the present plan. 
See also, No. 2, Acomparison of dependent 
and productive groups in various popula- 
tions. 


64. U.S. Social Security Board. Of- 
fice of the Actuary. 
Age distributions of populations and 


deaths. Washington, 1943. 

"The body of this report consists of a 
series of pictographs showing the changing 
age distribution of the population, sta- 
tionary and real, from 1860 to 1938 re- 
sulting from improvements in mortality 
conditions, and the age composition of 
the population in 1940, with the death 
rates for each age group." [Registrar 


8(8).] 


65. Van Sickle, John V. 

Mississippi population trends and their 
implications. Final release of a Work 
Projects Administration Project, Spon- 
sor, Mississippi Board of Development. 
Jackson, 1943. 115 pp. 


SOUTH AMERICA 





Argentina 


66. Argentina. Buenos Aires. Minis-— 
terio de Gobierno. 

General register and permanent census 
of population, property, commerce, and 
industries. Population of the province, 
census of 1938 and estimate to 1942. 
Provincial executive decree of May 5, 
1942. No. 279. (Registro general y.cen- 
so permanente de la poblacién, inmuebles, 
comercio e industrias, Poblacién de la 
provincia, censo de 1938 y cAlculo a 
1942. Decreto del Poder Ejecutivo de la 
Provincia del 5 de mayo de 1942.) La 
Plata, Taller de Impresiones Oficiales, 
1942. 19 pp. 

The official estimates of the various 
parts of the province as of Dec. 3l, 
1938, are compared with results of the 
census of Dec. 18, 1938. Vital rates 
based onestimated and enumerated popula- 


tions are compared. There are two final 


tables: Resultados primarios del censo de 
la Provincia de Buenos Aires, realizado 

el 18 de diciembre de 1938, por partidos; 
and Poblacién de los partidos de la pro- 
vincia, calculada al 1° de enero de 1942, 
sobre la base del censo de 1938. 


67. Argentina. Mendoza. Ministerio de 
Economia, Obras Piblicas y Riego. 

Report... 1938-1941.... Vol. II. 
(Memoria-correspondiente a los afios 1938 
a 1941 presentada a la H. Legislatura 18 
de febrero 1938-1941. Tomo II.) Men- 
doza, Best Hermanos, 1943. 5377 pp. 

The section, "Censo general de la po— 
blacién y riqueza de la provincia," pp. 
43-54, includes the message to the legis— 
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lature recommending the census and the 
law itself. The message includes a brief 
resume of the history of actual and pro- 
jected censuses of Mendoza. The next 
section outlines the organization of the 
Instituto Técnico de Investigaciones y 
Orientacién Econémica de la Produccién. 


68. Argentina. Mendoza. Ministerio de 
Economia, Obras Piblicas y Riego. Insti- 
tuto Técnico de Investigaciones y Orien- 
tacién Econémica de la Produccién. 

General census of population and wealth 
of Mendoza. Law 1398. Livestock, 1942. 
(Censo general de poblacién y riqueza de 
Mendoza. Ley 1398. Ganaderfa - 1942.) 
Mendoza, Imprenta Oficial, 1943. 60 pp. 

This is the first of the volumes to be 
published on the basis of the census of 
1942. The volume on population will be 
published later. 


69. Museo Social Argentino. 

The population and vital statistics of 
Argentina. (La poblacién de la Republica 
Argentina y el movimiento demografico.) 
Boletin del Museo Social Argentino, Vol. 
31, July—-Aug., 1943. 

As of January 1, 1942. 


70. Review of the River Plate. 

Territories into provinces. Review of 
the River Plate 45(2701):7-8. Sept. 17, 
1943. 

The Direcci6n de Territorios Nacionales 
is completing a study of the project for 
the transformation into provinces of the 
National Territories of La Pampa, Chaco, 
Misiones, and Rio Negro. Demographic and 
economic characteristics are sketched. 


Brazil 


71. Brazil. Instituto Brasileiro de 
Geografia e Estatistica. 

Statistical yearbook of Brazil, 1939- 
1940. (Anuario Estatistico do Brasil. 
Ano V, 1939-1940.) RiodeJaneiro, 1942. 
1448 pp. 


72. Brazil. S&o Paulo. Comiss&o de 
Estudos de Transportes Coletivos. 

The collective transportation of the 
city of S80 Paulo. Investigations, cen- 
suses, and technical studies. (0 trans- 
porte coletivo na cidades de S&o Paulo. 
Pesquisas, recenseamento e estudos técni- 
cos.... Vol. I, Texto. Vol. II, Anexos.) 
Stio Paulo, 1943. Vol. I, 375 pp. Vol. 
II, 127 pp. 

With this report the Comiss&o de Estu- 


dos de Transportes Coletivos concludes 
its most important work — tiie census of 
traffic in the city of S&o Paulo, Part 
I, A retrospective statistical study of 
collective transportation in S&o Paulo, 
devotes its first chapter to a survey of 
the demographic aspects. The increase of 
the population of the city andits various 
districts is analyzed historically, the 
analysis being based primarily on the 
data of the national census of 1920, the 
state census of 1934, and the national 
census of 1940. Geometric rates of in- 
crease are computed for each district, 
1920-1940, and 1934-1940. The population 
distribution and trend are then analyzed 
for areas determined on the basis of the 
principle lines of urban transportation. 
The second chapter, A survey of transpor- 
tation, relates the demographic data to 
the habits of transportation. 

Vol. II, Anexo No. 2, includes tables 
giving the number of inhabitants in each 
zone and sector covered by the Recensea— 
mento do Transporte Coletivo, based on 
the data of the census of 1934. 


73. Brazil. Sergipe. Departamento Es- 
tadual de Estatistica. 
Municipalities of Sergipe. 
de Sergipe.) Aracaji, 1942. 
This descriptive-statistical summary 
includes information onarea, population, 
and density of the municipalities. 


(Municipios 


74. Duarte Braga, Andre. 

The census of 1940; conference... of 
the Brazilian Institute of Geography and 
Statistics. (0 recenseamento de 1940; 
conferéncia realizada no "Curso de infor- 
magdes" de 1939 do Instituto Brasileiro 
de Geografia e Estatistica.) Rio de 
Janeiro, Servico Grafico do Instituto 
Brasileiro de Geografia e Estatistica, 
1959. 31 pp. 


75. Faria Alvim, José C. de. 

The first provisional government and 
statistics of the civil registry. (0 
primeiro govérno provisérioeas estatis- 
ticas do Registro Civil.) Revista Bra- 
sileira de Estatistica 3(11):467. July- 
Sept., 1942. 

Decree No. 722, Sept. 6, 1890, is re- 
produced. 


76. Figueiredo Rocha, Raul de. 
Statistics in Vearaé. Historical 
sketch. (A estatistica no Cearé. Esbégo 
histoérico.) Revista Brasileira de Esta- 
tistica 3(10) :323-334. April-June, 1942. 
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The history of statistical organization 
and activities is traced from the coloni- 
al period to the present. 


77. Macedo Soares, José C. de. 

Statistics, geography, and the census. 
(Estatistica, geografia e recenseamento.) 
Revista Brasileira de Estatistica 3(11): 
393-400. July-Sept., 1942. 


78. Mortara, Giorgio. 

An examination of tne population cen- 
sus. (A apuragio do censo demografico.) 
Boletim doMinistério do Trabalho, Indfis- 
tria e Comércio 9(100):271-285. Dec., 
1942 ,° 


79. Oliveira, Cesar L. B. de. 

Study of populations. (Estudo das pop- 
ulagdes.) Boletim do Ministério do Tra- 
balho, Indfstria e Comércio 8(89):207- 
241, Jan., 1942. 


Colombia 


80. Colombia. Direccién Nacional de Es- 
tadistica. 

Statistical yearbook of Colombia, 1941. 
(Anuario general de estadistica, Colombia 
1941.) Bogot&, 1942. 384 pp. 


Ecuador 


81. Ecuador. Direccién General de Reg- 
istro Civil. 

Population of the Republic of Ecuador, 
Jan. 1, 1942, for provinces, cantons, and 
cities, urban and rural. (Poblacién de 
la Repiblica del Ecuador al 1° de enero 
de 1942 por provincias, cantones y ciu- 
dades - urbana y rural.) Registro Ofi- 
cial 2(601) :3743-3744. Quito, Aug. 27, 
1942. 


EUROPE 


82. Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. 

The development of population in Euro- 
pean countries during the war. (Die Be- 
volkerungsentwicklung inden europaischen 
Landern wahrend desKrieges.) Wirtschaft 
und Statistik 23:11]1-114. April, 1943. 
[L.N.M.L. 15(5-6).] 


83. League of Nations. Economic, Fi- 
nancial and Transit Department. 

World economic survey. Tenth year, 
1941/42. Geneva, 1942. 198 pp. 

The introductory survey of general 
conditions cites statistics on births, 
deaths, and morbidity invarious European 


countries as indicative of the precarious 
health situation. Ch. II, Production, 
and Ch. III, Consumption and rationing, 
provide background information essential 
for the interpretation of the fragmentary 
vital statistics which are available. 

For reference to the previous issue, 
see 8(3):1002. 


Albania _ 


84, Albania. Ufficio Centrale di Sta- 
tistica. 

Vital rates in Albania. (Movimento 
demografico del Regno d'Albania.) Flet-— 
orja Zyrtare 19(160):4. Sept. 17, 1940. 

Statistics for 1939 and the first eight 
months of 1940 include marriages, live 
births, deaths, natural increase, immi- 
gration, emigration, netmigration, total 
increase, and estimated population at the 
end of each month. The population at the 
end of August was estimated as 1,078,195. 


France 


85. Bardet, G. 

The successive bases for the French 
censuses of 1794 to 1936. (Les bases 
successives des recensements frangais de 
1794 & 1936.) Economie et humanisme 1: 
417-422. Oct.-Nov., 1942. [L.N.M.L. 
15(5-6) .] 


Greece 


86. Ogilvie, A. G. 

Population density in Greece. Geo- 
graphical Journal 101(5-6):251-260. Miay- 
June, 1943. 

A map of Greece was compiled on the 
basis of a study of topographical maps 
and of the 1928 census data. The pattern 
of population distribution is described. 


Switzerland 


87. Linder, Arthur. 

Fertility, mortality, and size of popu- 
lation. (Fruchtbarkeit, Sterblichkeit 
und Bevélkerungszahl.) Mitteilungen der 
Vereinigung Schweizerischer Versicher- 
ungsmathematiker, Vol. 42, 1941. (?) 

Crude vital rates are presented, 1871- 
1940, and the methods of estimating popu- 
lation trends discussed. Trends in six 
major causes of death are analyzed for 
the period after 1901. [Journal of the 
Institute of Actuaries 71(Pt. 3, No. 
332) .] 
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United Kingdom 


88. Pounds, N. J. G. 

Population movement in Cornwall, and 
the rise of mining in the 18th century. 
Geography 28(140):37-46. June, 1943. 





ASTA 
China 
89. China. Ministry of Information. 

China handbook, 1937-1943. A compre- 
hensive survey of major developments in 
China in six years of war. Chungking, 
China Ministry of Information, 1943. 

876 pp. 

Ch. I, General information, reproduces 
the provincial population estimates for 
1940 made by the Ministry of Interior. 

A detailed table on Chinese overseas is 
also included. Ch. XVII, Public health 
and medicine, includes a summary state- 
ment of the situation with reference to 
plague, cholera, etc. Ch. XIX, Relief 
activities, summarizes the data on refu- 
gees under the care of the provincial and 
municipal commissions up to the end of 
1940. A report on the Honan famine is 
included. Ch. XXI, Chungking, gives sum- 
mary tabulations from a 1942 police sur- 
vey of Chungking, as well as information 
secured from the registration for identi- 
fication cards and alien registration. 


90. Corbett, Charles H. 

Conditions in Chekiang and Kiangsi. 
Far Eastern Survey 12(10):95-99. May 17, 
1943. 

This description of conditions after 
the Japanese retreat in the summer of 
1942 includes a summary of the fragmentary 
data on refugees, persons killed, city 
populations, and return of migrants. 


India 


91. Chandrasekhar, S. 

Growth and characteristics of India's 
population. Scientific Monthly 57(3): 
260-272. Sept., 1943. 

The major social and demographic fac- 
tors determining the past rate of growth 
of population are assessed in relation 
to probable future growth. 


92. India. Census Office. 

Census of India, 1941. Provincial vol- 
umes.... Delhi, Manager of Publications, 
1941-1943. 

The imperial and sample tables included 


in whole orin part inthe various volumes 
are as follows: I. Area, houses, and popu- 
lation. II. Variation in population 
during fifty years. III. Towns and 
villages classified by population. IV. 
Towns classified by population with varia- 
tions since 1891. V. Towns arranged ter- 
ritorially with population by communities. 
VI. Birthplace. VII. Age and civil con- 
dition. VIII. Means of livelihood. IX. 
Industry. X. (i) Unemployment by age and 
locality for less or more than one year. 
(ii) Educated unemployment. XI. Literacy 
by community and age. XII (i) Mother 
tongue. (ii) Bilingualism. XIII. Com 
munity. (i) General distribution of popu- 
lation by communities. (ii) Distribution 
of main communities by states and dis- 
tricts. (iii) Christians - percentage 
variations. XIV. Variation in population 
by selected tribes. XV. European and 
allied races and Anglo-Indians by race 
and age. XVI. Summary figures for states. 
Provincial tables are: 1. Area and popu- 
lation by administrative units. 2. Popu- 
lation of states and districts (by ad- 
ministrative units) by communities and 
literacy. 3. Tribes by states. The con- 
tents of the following provincial volumes 
are indicated by table numbers: 

Vol. IV. Bengal appendix. Caste ta- 
bles. 1942. 13 pp. [This schedule of 
selected castes, by districts, was ex- 
tracted at the request of the local gov- 


ernment. | 

Vol. VII. Bihar appendix. Caste ta- 
bles. 1942. 36 pp. 8s Qd. 

Vol. XIII. Andaman and Nicobar Is— 
lands. 1942. 13 op. 4s 6d. [Tables 
I-III, XIII, XIV, 1 and 2.] 

Vol. XVIII. Central India. 1943. 


52 pp. 5s 6d. [Tables I-V, XIII, 
XIV, XVI, 1 and 2.] | 

See also 9(1):115; 9(3):1050 and 1051; 
9(4):1500 and 1501. 


93. India. Department of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics. 

East India (Statistical abstract). 
Statistical abstract for British India 
with statistics, where available, relat- 
ing to certain Indian States from 1930- 
31 to 1939-40. Seventy-—second number, 
eighteenth number of new series. Pre- 
sented by the Secretary of State for In- 
dia to Parliament by Command of His 
Majesty, April, 1943. Command 6441. 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1943. 
921 pp. 
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Tables 1-20 present summary data on 
area and population forIndia, both Brit— 
ish Territory and Indian States, based 
on the 1931 census. Tables 21-28, Move— 
ment of population, give statistics on 
passenger movement through the ports of 
India. Tables 29-32, Occupation, are 
based on the 1931 census. Tables 41-45, 
Vital statistics, give numbers and rates 
of births and deaths in British India. 


94, Pithawalla, Manekji B. 

Settlements in the lower Indus basin 
(Sind). Karachi, 1939. 34, 51 pp. 

Part I, Showing the influence of po- 
litical, climatic, geomorphological, 
tectonic and hydrographical changes in 
the region, is reprinted from the Jour- 
nal of the Madras Geographical Associa- 
tion 13(4) 3323-357. Dec., 1938, Part 
II, A study in population problems, is 
based on the 1931 census of India. As- 
pects of population considered include 
settlements, number, vital rates, den- 
sity, growth, sex, urban-rural distribu- 
tion, details by tulakas, variation in 
urban population, religion, and occupa- 
tion. There is an evaluation of the 
contributions of Sind to the culture of 
India, and of the probability of future 
immigration to what is at present one of 
the most thinly populated provinces. An 
appendix contains studies of typical 
villages in Sind. 


Japan 
95. Oriental Economist. 
Japan's population growth. Oriental 
Economist 10:116~-119. March, 1943. 
[L.N.M.L. 15(5-6).] 


Palestine 


96. Jewish Agency for Palestine. Eco- 
nomic Research Institute. 

The war and the movement of population 
in Palestine. Bulletin... 6(2):30-32. 
1942. 

Vital statistics for 1938-1941 are sum- 
marized. "On the whole the figures do 
not yet show any marked influence of the 
war..." 


AFRICA 


Belgian Congo 


97. Degotte, J., and Zanetti, V. 
Demographic diagnosis of a Mabadu 


people, the Kibali-Ituri. (Diagnostique 
démographique d'une peuplade Mabadu. Au 
Népoko, Kibali-Ituri.) Recueil de travaux 
de sciences médicales Congo belge, pp. 
125-134. Jan., 1942.° 


INTERCONTINENTAL 


98. Bartholomew, John G. 

The Oxford advanced atlas.... Seventh 
edition. New York, Oxford University 
Press, H. Milford, 1942. 96 pp. 


99. Brazil. Centro de Estudos Econémi- 
cos. 

Yearbook of world statistics, 1938-. 
(Anuério de estatistica mundial, 1938-.) 
Editors, Raul Bopp and José Jobim. Rio 
de Janeiro, 1939-. 


100. Geographical Publishing Co. 
Commercial and library atlas of the 
world, A pictorial compendium of world 
maps and facts, containing a comprehensive 
selection of new maps of all the states 
of the United States of. America and the 

foreign countries with indexes, census 
figures... complete 1940 census.... Ex- 
planatory and descriptive articles by 
Frederick K, Branom. Chicago, Geographi- 
cal Publishing, circa 1942. 256 pp. 


101. Gonz&lez Galé, José, 

Sex from the statistical point of view. 
(0 sexo, do ponto de vista estatistico.) 
Revista Brasileira de Estatistica 3(12): 
549-566. Oct.—Dec,., 1942. 

The early literature on sex determina— 
tion is summarized prior to a more de- 
tailed analysis of the contributions of 
early students of vital statistics, based 
on the files of mortality, the relative 
numbers of the sexes at various ages, 
etc. To be cont. 

See also 8(3):1033 and 9(2):572. 


102. Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 
Biodemographic and epidemiological re— 
port for the Americas, (Informe bio- 
demograéfico y epidemiolégico de las 
Américas.) Publicacién No. 195, Wash— 
ington, 1943. 84 pp. 
Bilingual, Spanish and English. 


103. Robson, R. W., compiler and editor. 

The Pacific Islands year book, 1942. 
Fourth (Wartime) edition. Sydney, Pa— 
cific Publications, 1942. 415 pp. 





104. Wilgus, A. Curtis. 
Latin America in maps, historic, geo- 
graphic, economic. New York, Barnes and 
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Noble, 1943. 330 pp. 

Part II, The ethnological background, 
and Part III, The European background, 
include maps of ethnic distribution in 
Latin America and the Iberian Peninsula. 


Part IV, The colonial period, contains 
maps of European exploration and settle- 
ment. Part VI, The national period, in- 
cludes simple maps of population density 
for Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico. 


III: MORTALITY 


General 


105. Biraud, Yves. 

The present menace of typhus fever in 
Europe and the means of combating it. 
League of Nations, Bulletin of the 
Health Organisation 10(1):1-76. 1948. 

Section I summarizes the information 
available to the Epidemiological Service 
of the League against the background of 
the history of the First World War, and 
in the light of conditions essential for 
an epidemic. Regions surveyed include 
Poland, Central Europe and the Balkans, 
Hungary and Germany, the U.S.S.R., Spain, 
North Africa, and France. Later sections 
are concerned with the possible extension 
of typhus and the tasks of health author- 
ities; anti-typhus vaccines and their 
respective indications; and detailed 
studies of killed and live vaccines. The 
conclusion is that "...the judicious use 
of the modern methods of vaccination 
at our disposal, concurrently with de- 
lousing, affords an effective precaution 
against the epidemic menace that typhus 
now constitutes for Europe." 


106. Brazil. So Paulo. Diretoria Ge- 
ral do Departamento de Sajide. 

Deaths in S&o Paulo during first quar- 
ter of 1942, listed by causes. (Obitos 
na capital, durante oprimeiro quadrimes— 
tre de 1942, com as discriminagdes das 
causas.) Arquivos de Higiene e Satide 
Piblica 7:225-231. May, 1942.° 


107. Carmelia, F. A. 

Public health problems in international 
aerial transportation. Proceedings of 
the SixthPacific Science Congress (Cali- 
fornia) 6:29-35. 1939.° 


108. Ceylon. Director of Medical and 
Sanitary Services. 

The Ceylon malaria epidemic, 1934-35. 
Sessional Paper XXII - 1935. Colombo, 
Ceylon Govt. Press, 1935. 96 pp. 

The Ceylon malaria epidemic, 1934-35. 
Maps and charts. Supplement to the Ses- 
Sional Paper XXII - 1935. Colombo, Cey- 
Jon Govt. Press, 1935. 


A general account of malaria in Ceylon 
is followed by a detailed account of the 
epidemic of 1934-35, including the epi- 
demic area, conditions preceding and 
during the epidemic, the start and cause 
of the epidemic, and mortality during the 
epidemic by districts and byage. A lat- 
er section is devoted to other epidemics 
before and after 1900, The appendix sup— 
plement presents twenty maps and eight 
charts. 


109. Crabtree, James A. 

Health problems in occupied countries. 
Department of State, Bulletin 9(221): 
180-184. Sept. 18, 1943. 

Starvation, epidemics, and population 
displacements are discussed as postwar 
problems of Europe, with emphasis on the 
medical aspects of rehabilitation. 


110. Fermoselle Bacardi, J. 

The trend of mortality inthe region of 
La Unién. (Evoluciéndela mortalidad en 
La Unién.) Revista Médica de Costa Rica 
4:355-360. Dec., 1940.° 


111. Gomez, F. D., and Mejia, R. 

Tuberculosis morbidity and mortality 
among women. (Morbilidad y mortalidad 
tuberculosas enmujeres.) Hoja Tisiolog- 
ica 2:167-174. Sept., 1942.° 


112. Herrera, Julio R. 

Mortality statistics of Guatemala, 
1930-1938. (Estad{sticas nosolégicas de 
la Republica de Guatemala, afios de 1930- 
1938.) Boletin Sanitario Guatemala 13: 
65-87. Jan.—Dec., 1942.° 


113. Hocking, W. S. 

The recent trend of mortality in Eng- 
land and Wales. Journal of the Institute 
of Actuaries 71(Pt. 3, No. 332) :411-412. 
1943. 

Tables present central death rates in 
age groups, by sex, 1939, and the ratios 
of these deaths to the corresponding 
rates in the years 1930-1931-1922. 


114. Institute of Actuaries. 
Continuous mortality investigation: 
assured lives 1924-38. Journal of the 
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Institute of Actuaries 71(Pt. 3, No. $32): 
409-410. . 1943. 

Group rates of mortality, the number 
exposed to risk and the number of deaths 
at various durations of risk, with medi- 
cal and non-medical experience combined. 

See also 8(3):1195. 


115. International Labour Office. 

The health of children in occupied Eu- 
rope. Montreal, 1943. 36 pp. 

A specific and documented resume of the 
conditions affecting the health of chil- 
dren in the various nations covers legal 
rations, shortages of supplies, deterio- 
ration of the quality of food, dietary 
standards, reduction of rations, diet de- 
ficiencies, and general living conditions. 
The consequences are assessed in terms of 
general deficiency, the spread of various 
diseases, the increase inthe death rate, 
particularly that of infants, and psycho— 


logical and social effects, Data on in-- 


fant mortality were generally available 
only through 1941, with some use of frag— 
mentary 1942 statistics. 


116. Lawrence, T. M. 

Mortality and termination experience 
during 1941 in Canada and the United 
States, Montreal, Sun Life Assurance Co. 
of Canada. 1942,.° 


117. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Longevity of wage earners increases in 
first year of war. Statistical Bulletin 
24(8):1-3, Aug., 1943. [Average length 
of life of Metropolitan policyholders 
rose to 64.18 years in 1942.] 

Cerebrospinal meningitis in warfare. 
Ibid. 24(8):8-9. Aug., 1943. [Includes 
comparison of mortality in the two world 
wars.| | 

Will the Axis resort to gas warfare? 
Ibid, 24(9):1-2. Sept., 1943. ([Includ- 
ing fatalities in the last war.] 

Fatal accidents in World War years. 
Ibid. 24(9):3-4. Sept., 1943. 

Canadian mortality inwar years. Ibid. 
24(9):5-7. Sept., 1943. [By cause, 
1934-1942. ] 

Good health on the home front. Ibid. 
24(10):1-8. Oct., 1943. [Industrial 
mortality, Jan.-Sept., 1943.] 


118. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Current mortality analysis. Discussion 
of returns from the mortality sample. 
Vol. I, 1943. Washington, Feb. 5, 1943 
to date. 
1-8. See 9(4):1535. 


9. Discussion of returns from the 
mortality sample: July. Sept. 23. 
10. Ibid.: August. Oct. 22. 


119. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Vital statistics - Special reports. 
Vol. 16. Mortality summary for U. S. 
registration states. Washington, July 7, 
1942 to date. 

1-30. See 8(4):1617. 

31-60. See 9(1):166. 

61-63. See 9(4):1536. 

64. The adult (25-44 years of age). 
pp. 307-320. 

65. The middle-aged adult (45-64 years 
of age). pp. 321-338. 


120. U.S. Public Health Service. 
Provisional mortality rates for the 
first quarter of 1943. Public Health Re- 
ports 58(39):1439-1445. Sept. 24, 1943. 
For states, 1941, 1942, and 1943, by 

cause. 


121. Yerushalmy, Jacob, et al. 
Tuberculosis mortality in the United 
States: 1939-41. Public Health Reports 

58(40):1457-1482. Oct. 1,.1943. 
Official statistics on mortality, re- 
lated to the 1940 census statistics on 
the composition of the population, form 
the basis for ananalysis of age-specific 
mortality by sex and race; tuberculosis 
mortality inrelation to total mortality; 
the distribution of tuberculosis deaths 
by place of occurrence versus place of 
residence; deaths by size of city; per 
cent of institutional deaths, by type; 
and tuberculosis as a contributory cause 
of death, The trend intuberculosis mor- 
tality is then analyzed for age and sex 


groups. 


[See also Titles 16 


20, 28- 50, 202, 
313, 517, 378, 386.| 


Infant and Maternal 


122. Albores, J. M. 

Sudden death in infancy. (Muerte sfb- 
ita en la primera infancia.) Archivos 
Argentinos de Pediatria 18:365-380. Oct., 
1942.° 


123. Baird, Dugald, et al. 

Discussion on stillbirth and neonatal 
mortality. Proceedings of the Royal So- 
ciety of Medicine 36:59-68. Dec., 1942.° 


124, Bello, J. A. 
Stillbirths and health organization. 
(Mortinatalidad y organizacion sanitaria.) 
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Boletin Sanitario del Departamento Nacio- 
nal de Higiene (Buenos Aires)6:3-9. Jan.-— 
March, 1942. 


125. Canada. Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

A study in maternal, infant and neo- 
natal mortality inCamada. Ottawa, 1942. 
48 pp. 

A study for the period 1926-1940. 


126. Fermoselle Bacardf, J. 

The influence of coordinated public 
health and welfare work oninfant mortal- 
ity. (Resultado del esfuerzo sanitario 
y asistencial coordinados en la mortali- 
dad infantil.) Revista Médica de Costa 
Rica 5:341-350. Dec., 1942.9 


127. Granillo, Ricardo. 

The geographic distribution of infant 
mortality in Mexico. (Distribucién geo- 
graéfica ae la mortalidad infantil en la 
Republica Mexicana.) Boletin del Depart— 
amento de Salubridad Piblica 5:225-238. 
Sept., 1942. 


128. Jones, M. H. 

Study of maternal and infant deaths and 
stillbirths in Wyoming. Rocky Mountain 
Medical Journal 40:106-111. Feb., 1943.° 


129. McNeill, C. et al. 

Neonatal mortality. Report of Sub- 
committee of British Paediatric -Associa- 
tion. American Journal of Diseases of 
Children 65:162-166. Jan., 1943, 


150. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Maternal mortality drops sharply. Sta- 
tistical Bulletin 24(8):6-8. Aug., 1943. 
[Rates for the United States.] 


131. Mortara, Giorgio. 

Infant mortality in the Federal Dis-— 
trict. (A mortalidade no primeiro ano de 
idade no Distrito Federal.) Revista 
Brasileira de Estatistica 3(10) :263-278. 
April-June, 1942. 

Corrected estimates of infant mortality 
in the 'twenties and 'thirties are made 
on the basis of a reconciliation and inte- 
gration of recorded census and vital sta- 
tistics data. 


132. Nag, Anil C. 

A study of the area distribution of in- 
fantile mortality in Calcutta during 
1905-1935. Sankhya, Indian Journal of 
Statistics, Dec., 1942.° 


133. Odriosola, Ricardo. 
Maternal mortality in Paraguay. (Mat— 


erno mortalidad enel Paraguay.) Boletin 
del Instituto Internacional Americano de 
Proteccién a la Infancia 16:253-278. 
Oct., 1942. 


134. Zeledén Alvarado, J. 

Preliminaries of acampaign against in- 
fant mortality; some considerations on 
stillbirths. (Preliminares de una lucha 
contra la mortalidad infantil; algunas 
consideraciones sobre los nacidos .muer— 
tos.) Revista Médica de Costa Rica 4; 
481-492. May, 1941.° 


[See also Titles 16, 115.] 


Life Tables 


135. Mortara, Giorgio. 

Studies of inter-American demography. 
No. 2. Life tables for Colombia, 1939- 
1941. No. 5. Adjustment of the table of 
survivors forColombia, 1939-1941, accord- 
ing to the Gompertz—Makeham formula, (Es— 
tudos de demografia interamericana. Nim. 
2. Tabua de mortalidade ede sobrevivéncia 
para a Colémbia, 1939-41. Nim. 5. Ajus— 
tamento da tébua de sobrevivéncia para a 
Colémbia, 1939-41, segundo a férmula de 
Gompertz—Makeham.) Estadistica 1(3):65- 
88. Sept., 1943. 

Life tables comparable to those for 
Brazil, 1940, are to be computed for coun- 
tries for which data are available. The 
formulas used by Rodriguez for Colombia 
(1939-1941) are corrected, and the new 
life table compared with that of Rodri- 
guez for ndgx and 1, for single years of 
age, and with tables forthe Federal Dis- 
trict and the Municipality of S&o Paulo, 
1939-1940, for the same values for se- 
lected years. 

In Number 5, the Gompertz—Makeham for- 
mula and its application are explained 
with specific reference to the Colombian 
data. A life table utilizing this for- 
mula for ages after twenty is presented 
for Colombia, 1939-1941. These values 
are compared with those of both the Rod- 
riguez and the Mortara tables, the former 
based on a numerical adjustment, the 
latter on an exponential formula, 


136. Schuurbeque Boeye, J. 

Life table, 1931-1940. (De sterfteta- 
fels 1931-1940.) Economisch—-statistische 
Berichten 28:76-79. Feb. 10, 1943. 
[L.N.M.L. 15(5-8).]: 


[See also Titles 373, 374, 380.] 
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IV: FERTILITY 


137. Brazil. Instituto Brasileiro de 
Geografia e Estatistica. 

The fertility of the Brazilian woman. 
(A fecundidade da mulher brasileira.) 
Revista Brasileira de Estatistica 3(12): 
641-643. Oct.-Dec., 1942. 

Preliminary fertility data from the 
1940 census for the mmicipality of Ri- 
beirfio Preto in S&o Paulo, population 
80,591, and Maragogipe in Bafa, popula— 
tion 35,195. 


138. Bullock, Henry A. 

Spatial aspect of the differential 
birth rate. American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy 49(2):149-155. Sept., 1943. 

Birth registrations allocated to place 
of occurrence, 1941, were utilized to 
compute birth rates per1,000 total popu- 
lation and crude and standardized rates 
per 1,000 women 15-44 years of age, for 
census tracts in Houston, Texas. The 
standardized rates were correlated with 
the per cent of wamen aged 14 or above 
employed, per cent of professional work- 
ers, percent white collar workers, medi- 
an educational level, median monthly 
rental, per cent craftsmen and operatives, 
and per cent homemakers. The per cent 
of women employed was the best single 
index for explaining the gradients found. 


139. Fairchild, Henry P. 

Family limitation and the war. Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 229:79-86. Sept., 1943. 

The reasons for and progress of the 
movement for family limitation are traced, 
with emphasis on the progress during the 
war and the prospects for the postwar 
period. 


140. Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. 
Marriage and child. Family statistics 


from the population census of 1939. (Ehe. 


und Kind. Familienstatistische Ergeb- 

nissée der Volkszahlung 1939.) Wirtschaft 

und Statistik 22(5):159-188. May, 1942. 
The data given include marriages by num- 


ber and duration; number of children of 


all marriages, 1933 and 1939; fertility 
of individual years of marriage, 1933 to 
1939; dissolution of marriage and number 
of children; duration of marriage and 

number of children, 1933 and 1939; mar- 
riage age and number of children; and the 
magnitude of the necessary increases of 

marital fertility. It is concluded that 


as a result of the rise in fertility be- 
tween 1935 and 1939 for marriages con— 
tracted between 1919 and1939, there were 
increases of 276,000 first children, 
501,000 second, 348,000 third, 200,000 
fourth, and 160,000 fifth and sixth, as con— 
trasted with the mumbers there would have 
been if fertility had remained atits 1933 
level. By May 17, 1939, the number of 
marriages with two children had increased 
140,000, with three, 128,000, and with 
four ormore, 165,000, while the number of 
childless marriages had decreased 260,000 
and the number with one child 173,000. 


141. Henderson-Smathers, Irma. 
A study in contraception: report of 


‘birth control clinic two years' opera— 


tion. North Carolina Medical Journal, 
pp. 501-503. Sept., 1942. 

A report of the clinic organized by the 
Buncombe County Health Department in 
1940. [Human Fertility 8(3).] 


142. Julin, A., and Lesoir, E. 

Moral and material factors in the de— 
cline of the birth rate. (Les facteurs 
moraux et matériels du recul dela natal~ 
ité.) Revue de l'Institut international 
de statistique 11(1-2):1-34. 1943. 
[L.N.M.L. 15(5-6).] 


143. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

A dividend of two million babies in ten 
years. Statistical Bulletin 24(8):4-6. 
Aug., 1943. [The rise of the birth rate 
in the United States since 1933.] 

Stillbirths too frequent. Ibid. 24(10): 
9-10. Oct., 1943. [Based on statistics 
for the U. S., exclusive of Massachu- 
setts, 1940.] 


144, Mortara, Giorgio. 

A contribution to the study of the in- 
fluence of immigration onthe birth rate. 
(Contribuig&o ao estudo das influéncias 
da imigrag&o sdbre a taxa da natalidade.) 
Revista Brasileira de Estatistica 3(12): 
575-584. Oct.—Dec., 1942. 

A theoretical analysis of the problem 
is followed by a historical analysis of 
the interrelationships of international 
migration and selected demographic vari- 
ables in countries of emigration and in- 
migration. Special analysis is made of 
fertility in relation to marital status 
and age of mother. The general conclu- 
sion is that immigration influences age 
composition and hence numbers of births, 
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but has little influence on the level of 
fertility, Immigration influences births 
in the country of origin through the 
changes it produces inthe marital status 
and age structure of the women in the 
reproductive ages. 


145. Panunzio, Constantine. 

Preferential draft treatment for young 
married men. Scientific Monthly, April, 
1943. 

Reproduced at the request of Senator 
Wheeler in the Congressional Record 89 
(144) :8067-8068. Oct. 1, 1943. The 
long-run significance of the differential 
birth-deficits of France, England, and 
Germany during the last war is pointed 
out. The relative population trends and 
vital rates of Japan and the United 
States are held to constitute an ominous 
warning for the future if young fathers 
are drafted. 


146. Pierce, Claude C. 

Contraceptive services in the United 
States. Human Fertility 8(3):91-93. 
Sept., 1943. 

This report, as of the end of 1942, 
summarizes reports submitted by 213 of the 
794 contraceptive services functioning 
in the country at the end of 1942. 


147. Schmid, Calvin F., and Engel, G. 
Attitudes concerning size of family. 
Sociology and Social Research 27:126-135. 

1942, 

Attitudes of 1200 undergraduates toward 
size of family reveal agreement with the 
Gallup Poll national sample on three as 
the ideal number, but two were given as 
the number planned. [P.A. 17(10).] 


148. Seibels, Robert E. 

Pregnancy spacing in the rural public 
health. Columbia, South Carolina Board 
of Health, 1942. 

A report on the demonstration projects 
in Berkeley, Lee, and Kershaw counties, 
established by the State Board of Health. 
[Human Fertility 8(3).] 


149. Sewell, William H. 

Homogeneity of parental tracts and size 
of Oklahoma farm families. Proceedings 
of the Oklahoma Academy of Science 23: 
83-84. 1943. 

Similarity in residential background, 
age, religion, and education is studied 
for’797 farm families. 


150. Stone, Abraham. 

The Margaret Sanger Research Bureau. 
A twenty-year survey. Human Fertility 
8(3):76-81. Sept., 1943. 


151. Tannous, Afif I. 

Acculturation of anArab-Syrian commun- 
ity in the Deep South- American Socio— 
logical Review 8(3):264-271. June, 1943. 

Factual and interpretative materials 
are included on the decline of fertility 
and the incidence of divorce in this in- 
migrant community. 


152. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit— 
ed States: 1940. Population. Differen- 
tial fertility 1940 and 1910. Fertility 
for states andlarge cities. Washington, 
sas. Printing Office, 1943. 281 pp. 

255. 

"This report presents statistics for 
the United States on the fertility of 
women 15 to 74 years old, based on the 
returns of the Sixteenth and Thirteenth 
Decennial Censuses of Population.... Wo~ 
men are classified by number of children 
ever born, number of children under 5 
years old, and number of children 5 to 9 
years old. Women classified by number 
of children are also classified by age, 
color, and marital status. Data on age 
at marriage and duration of marriage are 
also presented, although not in combina- 
tion with number of children.... Sta- 
tistics are given for the United States 
by regions and states, urban and rural; 
for cities of 250,000 ormore; for metro- 
politan districts of cities of 1,000,000 
or more; and for the urban and rural- 
nonfarm parts of these districts. 

"A supplement to this report will pre- 
sent gross and net reproduction rates, 
standardized rates of children per 1,000 
women, and other summary measures of fer~ 
tility derived from data in the present 
report." 


153. Wohl, Paul. 

Hitler's biological war. Free World 
2(4):360-362. May, 1942. 

The German plans to exterminate France 
through the removal of the army and the 
encouragement of German-French offspring. 


[See also Titles 16, 156 


158, 202, 
$49, 358, 365, 378, 384. | 
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154, Abrams, Ray H., editor, 

The American family in World War II. 
Amals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science 229:1-175. 
Sept., 1943. 

For citation to articles in the popula- 
tion field, see Titles 45, 139, 155, and 
157, this issue. 


155. Baber, Ray E. 

Marriage and the family after the war. 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science 229:164-175, 
Sept., 1943. 

A general discussicn of the impact of 
war onmarriage, birth, anddivorce rates, 
and on sex ratios is included, 


156. Bernard, Jessie S. 
American family behavior. New York, 


An evaluation of the adequacy of the 
family's performance of its reproductive 
function is included. 


157. Bossard, James H. S. 

The family inpast wars. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science 229:1-10. Sept., 1943. 

A general survey of the problem and the 
resources available for its study. 


158. Burgess, Ernest W. 

The family. Pp..17-39 in: Ogburn, 
William F., editor, American society in 
wartime. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. 257 pp. 

The more evident effects of the war on 
the family, namely, the exodus of young 
men into the army and of young women in- 
to industry, and immediate variations in 
marriage, divorce, and birth rates, are 
considered of less significance in study~ 
ing the changing family than the projec- 
tion of past trends into thefuture. Such 
a method indicates that the war has has— 
tened the development of the family as 
primarily areproductive unit with greatly 
curtailed economic functions. Increased 
family instability will ensue as "...a 
phenomenon of the transition from the 
institutional to the companionship type 
of family." 


159. 
Paul. 
Homogamy in social characteristics. 
American Journal of Sociology 49(2):109- 

124. Sept., 1943. 


Burgess, Ernest W., and Wallin, 


Homogamy with reference to family back- 
ground, religious affiliation, and other 
factors is analyzed for one thousand en— 
gaged couples living in the Chicago Met-— 
ropolitan Area. Previous literature in 
the field is reviewed. 


160. Mahalanobis, P. C. 

Annual review. Sankhyaé,Indian Journal 
of Statistics 6(3):243-247. June, 1943. 
The Statistical Laboratory, Calcutta, 

has made several sample surveys among 
middle class families of Calcutta. Sum 
mary data are given on the answers to 
questions on widow remarriage, inter- 
caste marriages, marriages between per- 
sons of different communities and of dif- 
ferent nationalities. 


161. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Will divorce increase in the postwar 
years? Statistical Bulletin 24(10):3-5. 

Oct., 1943. 
The emphasis is placed ontrends in the 
U. S., 1911-1940. 


162. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Estimated number of families in the 


United States: 1940 to 1960. By Paul C. 
Glick. Series P-1943, No. 2. Washing-— 
ton, 1943. 5 pp. 


Estimates of the number of families are 
presented for single years, 1940-1950, and 
for 1955 and 1960, assuming no war losses 
and that 1945 and 1946 are years of de- 
mobilization. The method of computation 
is described, and supplementary data giv- 
en on the number of families under peace— 
time versus war-time conditions, the es— 
timated number of families that will be 
lost per 110,000 war losses, the number 
of families added or lost each year be- 
cause of specified war conditions, and, 
for quinquennial years only, a high, 
medium, and low estimate of the number of 
families under war-time conditions. 


163. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit— 
ed States: 1940. Population. Families. 
Employment status. Regions andcities of 
1,000,000 or more. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1943. 110 pp. $.25. 
"This report presents detailed data on 
employment and unemployment.... Families 
are classified by number of persons in 
the labor force, number of employed per- 
sons, number of persons seeking work, and 
number of persons on public emergency 
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work inthe family during the census week 
of March 24 to 30, 1940, and according to 
employment status of the family head, 
wife, and other family members. Statis- 
tics on these subjects are presented for 
families classified according to family 
composition, that is, by sex and marital 
status of the family head and number of 
children and other persons inthe family; 
and according to color, age, and major 
occupation group of the family head. 

"These statistics are designed for use 
in the analysis of problems of labor sup— 
ply and unemployment. The classifica-— 
tions by number of persons in the labor 
force, and by labor force status of wives 
and other family members, for various 
types of families, show how the supply of 
labor is related to the family composi- 
tion of the population, and illustrate 
the family problems involved in a major 
expansion of the labor force. The data 
for families classified by numbers of em- 
ployed and unemployed workers, and by em— 
ployment status of the family head, wife, 
and other members, indicate the economic 
effects of unemployment and the resulting 
need for public assistance, during a pe- 
riod of large-scale unemployment." 


164. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit— 
ed States: 1940. Population. Families. 
Family wage or salary income in 1939. 
Regions and cities of 1,000,000 or more, 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1943. 
156 pp. $.35. 

"The income data are shown for families 
classified by size, number of children 
under 18 years old, number of earners, 
months worked in 1939 by earners, class— 
of-worker composition, and by certain 
characteristics of the family head, in- 
cluding color, age, sex, marital status, 
employment status, and major occupation 
group. Family wage or salary income is 
also shown in combination with wage or 
Salary income of the individual earners 
in the family. 

"Some of the tables in this report are 
confined to families inwhich all the mem- 
bers in the labor force were classified 
as wage or salary workers in March 1940, 
Since these are the families for which 
the data on wage orsalary income are the 
most significant. Most of the tables 
show separate distributions by amount of 
family wage or salary income for families 
which had no income from other sources, 
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and for families which had such other in- 
COme.... 

"Many of the tables are limited to urban 
and rural—-nonfarm families." 


165. U.S. Bureau of the Census, 

Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit- 
ed States: 1940. Population. Families. 
General characteristics. States, cities 
of 100,000 or more, and metropolitan dis- 
tricts of 200,000 or more. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1943. 332 pp. $.60. 

"Families are classified according to 
tenure, size, number, number of children 
under 10, under 18, and under 21 years 
old, labor force status of children 14 to 
17 years old, number of lodgers and sub- 
families, number of persons in the labor 
force, number of employed workers, family 
employment status, class—of-—worker compo- 
sition, and family wage or salary income 
and receipt of other income. Heads of 
families are shown by race, nativity, 
parentage, citizenship, sex, marital 
status, age, highest grade of school com- 
pleted, migration status and 1935 resi- 
dence, employment status, andmajor occu— 
pation group. Statistics are presented 
for the United States, by regions and 
states; for the urban, rural-nonfarm, and 
rural—farm parts of the United States, 
regions, and states; for cities of 
100,000 or more; and for metropolitan 
districts of 200,0Q0 or more. 

"Statistics for male heads of military 
age by mumber of dependents may be de- 
rived from the tables showing families 
classified by sex, marital status, and 
age of head, and number of children under 
18 years old." 

A one-page appendix presents a compari- 
son of the results of sample tabulations 
and complete counts of area, color and 
sex of head, and tenure. 


166. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit— 
ed States: 1940. Population. Families. 
Types of families. Regions and cities of 
1,000,000 or more. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1943. 221 pp. 

"This report presents statistics on 
types of families classified by a number 
of characteristics of families and of 
their heads for the United States by re- 
gions. These statistics are based on 
tabulations of a sample of the returns.... 
The term 'type of family' is applied to 
the classification of families by sex and 
marital status of head and number of 
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children in the family. Families are 
presented by type, cross—classified by 
family size, number of children under 10 
and under 18 years old, tenure, and month- 
ly rental value of home, Heads of fam- 
ilies are shown by type of family, cross-— 
classified by the head's race, nativity, 
sex, marital status, age, and highest 
grade of school completed, Wives of fam 
ily heads are shown by age, labor force 
status, and number of children under 10 
years old. Families are also presented 
by sex, marital status, and age of head, 
cross—classified by family wage or salary 
income and receipt of other income, and 
by employment status and major occupation 
group of head. Statistics are presented 
for the United States by regions, urban 
and rural, and for cities of 1,000,000 or 
more." 


167. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit-— 
ed States: 1940. Population and housing. 
Families. Characteristics of rural-—farm 
families. Regions and divisions. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office, 1943. 82 
pp. $.20. 

"This report presents family and hous- 
ing statistics for rural-farm families 
classified according to tenure of home, 
employment status of head and major farm 
occupation group of employed head. The 
more important family characteristics are 
shown for groups further classified by 
value of home or monthly rent.... Fami- 
lies are classified by size, number of 
children under 21 years old, number of 
lodgers and subfamilies, number of per- 
sons in the labor force, number of em- 
ployed workers, class—of-—worker composi- 
tion, family employment status, family 
wage or salary income, and receipt of 
other income. Heads of families are 
shown by age, sex, marital status, race, 
migration status, and residence of mi- 
grants in1935. Dwelling units are clas- 


sified by number of rooms, number of per- 
sons per room, lighting equipment, water 
supply, toilet facilities, and state of 
repair and plumbing equipment. Statis-— 
tics are presented for the United States, 
for the four regions, and for the nine 
divisions." 

See also 9(4) 21565. 


168, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit— 
ed States: 1940. Population and housing. 
Families and rent, for regions and for 
metropolitan districts of 1,000,000 or 
more. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1943. 237 pp. $.45. 

"This report presents statistics on the 
characteristics of urban and rural—nonfarm 
families and heads of families in rela~ 
tion to monthly rent and family wage or 
salary income and receipt of other income 
in 1939. Heads of families are shown by 
sex, marital status (of male head), em 
ployment status, and major occupation 
group. Families are classified by size, 
number of children under 21 years old, 
and number of persons in the labor force. 
Dwelling units are classified by number 
of rooms and state of repair and plumb- 
ing equipment. Stetistics are presented 
for the United States, for the four re- 
gions, for the urban and rural-nonfarm 
parts of the United States and regions, 
and for metropolitan districts of 
1,000,000 inhabitants or more." 


169. U. S. Social Security Board. 
Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

Statistics of family composition in 
selected areas of the United States, 
1934-36. Vol. II. The urban sample (83 
cities in 18 states). Bureau Memorandum 
No. 45. Washington, 1943. 620 pp. 

See also 8(1):205. 


[See also Titles 16, 140, 149, 151, 
152, 278, 280, 295, 296, 365, 878, 
384. ] 
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General 


170. Adams, James T., editor. 

Atlas of American history. New York, 
Scribner's, 1943. 360 pp. 

This series of 147 maps is primarily a 
historical record of settlement: and in- 
corporation into the Union. 


171. Azevedo, Salvio de A. 

Immigration and colonization in S&o 
Paulo. (Imigrag&o e. colonizag&o no es- 
tado de S&o Paulo.) Revista do Arquivo 
Municipal. 7(75):105-159. April, 1941. 

This history of the movement from co- 


lonial times tothe present includes con- 


sideration of factors determining the 
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composition and distribution of the vari- 
ous nationalities. 


172. Bonne, A. 

Economic research in Palestine; major 
issues; official prophecies. Palestine 
and Middle East 15:73-75. April, 1943. 

The subjects of research include the 
problems of absorptive capacity and forms 
of settlement. 


175. Brazil. 
Colonizacio. 

The Council of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation in 1942. Report of the Secretary, 
(O Conselho de Imigrag&o e Colonizagio em 
1942. Relatériodasecretaria.) Revista 
de Imigrag&o e Colonizac&o 4(1):21-44. 
March, 1943. 

Reports on alien registration and the 
government—sponsored movement of workers 
to the Amazon Valley are included. 


Conselho de Imigracdo e 


174. Dantas, Humberto. 

Immigration and the foreign population 
in S&o Paulo. (Imigragio e populagio es- 
trangeira em S&io Paulo.) BoletimdoSer- 
vigo de. Imigrag&o e Colonizag&o (4) :117- 
166. Dec., 1941. 

The influence of immigration on the de- 
velopment of the various municipalities 
and territories of S&o Paulo is studied. 
The detailed statistical appendix in- 
cludes two tables giving foreach mnici- 
pality the rural and the urban population 
by nationality according to the S&o Paulo 
Census of 1954. 


175, Fitzpatrick, Brian. 

The British Empire in Australia: an 
economic history, 1834-19359. Melbourne, 
University Press, 1941. 550 pp. 

Free immigration, the gold rushes, and 
the permanent absorption of the increased 
population in agricultural settlement are 
considered as major factors inthe inter- 
penetration of economic developments in 
England and the Colonies. [G.J. 101(4).] 


176. Galarza, Ernesto. 

Labor trends and social welfare in Lat— 
in America, 1941 and 1942. Washington, 
Pan American Union, Division of Labor and 
Social Information, 1943. 153 pp. $.25. 

The subjects covered include migration, 
colonization, and land settlement. 
[M.L.R. 57(4).] 


177. Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. 
The balance of migration in city and 
country, 1933 to 1959. Further results 
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of the population and occupational census 
of 1959. (Die Wanderungsbilanz von Stadt - 
und Land 1933 bis 1939. Weitere Ergeb- 
nisse der Volks- und Berufszéhlung 1939.) 
Wirtschaft und Statistik 21(20) :373-384. 
Second October No., 1941. 

The net balance of migration, computed 
by subtracting natural increase from net 
intercensal change, is given forthe area 
as of 1937 and for that as of mid-1939 by 
Size classes, as wellasfor the individ- 
ual administrative areas included in the 
1939 census. 


178. Krebs, Norbert. 

Typical migration movements in Europe. 
Research and Progress 9:3-9. Jan.—Feb., 
1943.° 


179. Ollea, D. E. 

We need more people. (Necesitamos mds 
poblaci6én.) Gaceta Algodonera 20(233):1, 
3-4. June 30, 1943. 

Colonization and land distribution into 
small holdings are advocated as techniques 
of securing a larger population in the 
Argentine Chaco, including the provinces 
of La Rioja, Catamarca, Jujuy, and Salta. 
[U.S.D.A. 3(5).] 


180. Steinberg, P. 

Some aspects of migration policy. Pp. 
85-88 in: Australian Institute of Soci- 
ology, Social Horizons, 1943. 105 pp. 

The urgent problem of populating the 
country, the sources of migrants, the 
methods of settlement, and the prerequi-— 
sites for success in securing closer 
settlement are outlined. 


181. Willems, Emflio. 

Recreation and the assimilation of Ger— 
man and Japanese immigrants and their de- 
scendants. (Recreag&o e assimilagio 
entre imigrantes alem&es e japoneses e 
seus descendentes.) Sociologia 3(4) :302~ 
310. 1941.° 


[See also Titles 29, 30, 109, 378.] 


International 


182. Almeida, Renato. 

Folklore as an element inthe naturali- 
zation of immigrants. (0 folclore como 
elemento nacionalizador dos colonos es— 
trangeiros.) Revista de Imigrag&o e Col- 
onizacHo 4(1):58-69. March, 1943. 

The historical and potential role of 
folklore in the acculturation of the im 
migrant in Brazil. 
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183. American Jewish Committee. Re- 
search Institute on Peace and Post-War 
Problems. 

Post-war migrations. Proposals for an 
international agency. Introduction by 
Paul Van Zeeland. Pamphlet Series, Jews 
and the Post-War World, No. 5. Edited by 
Abraham G. Duker. NewYork. 1943. 54 pp. 

Max Gottschalk in his Preface, pp. 1-10, 
stresses the importance of international 
planning for postwar migration. The fol- 
lowing statements of the problem are 
then reproduced: 

Zeeland, Paul Van. Introduction: Ref- 
ugees today andafter the war. pp. 11-18. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D. Address to the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Political 
Refugees. pp. 19-22. 

Emerson, Herbert. Post-war problems of 
refugees. pp. 23-31. # 

Malcolm, Neill. Repatriation after the 


war. pp. 32-34. 


Commission toStudy the Organization of 
Peace. The need for an international 
agency. pp. 35-37. 

Warren, George L. Post—war migration 
problems. pp. 38-43. 

International Labor Organization. 
Planning for international migration. 
pp. 44-50. 

Pius XII. Migration and social jus— 
tice. p. 5l. 

Federal Council of Churches. Migra-— 
tion, anaspect of international planning. 
pp. 52-53. 

Eighth International Conference of 
American States. American standards on 
immigration. p. 54. 


184. Barreto, Castro. 

Post-war immigration. (Imigrag&o do 
apés-guerra.) Revista de Imigrag&o e 
Colonizag&o 4(1):45-57. March, 1943. 

A general discussion of relationships 
and problems, with special reference to 
thé Western hemisphere. 


185. Brazil. S&o Paulo. Secretaria da 
Agricultura, Indistria e Comércio. 
Immigration through So Paulo in 1940. 
(O movimento de imigrantes para S&o Paulo 
em 1940.) Boletim do Servigo de Imigra- 
go e Colonizag&o (4):5-84. Dec., 1941. 
A brief discussion of legal status is 
followed by a detailed tabular section. 
Tables Al-A3l are summaries of inter- 
national migration statistics, 1940 and 
the first half of 1941. Tables B1-B18 
present data on nationals entering the 


immigrant shelters in 19355 by municfpios 
and physiographic zones of the state of 
origin. Tables C1-Cl18 present similar 
data for 1940. 


186. Brazil. S&o Paulo. Secretaria da 
Agricultura, Indistria e Comércio. 

Passenger movement through the port of 
Santos in the veriod 1908-1939. (Movi- 
mento de passageiros pelo porto de Santos 
no perfodo de 1908 a 1939.) Boletim do 
Servigo de Imigrag&o e Colonizag&o (3): 
45-76. March, 1941. © 

These detailed compilations concern 
first and second class passengers only; 
data for third class passengers (consid- 
ered as immigrants by the legislature of 
S&o Paulo) were presented inthe two pre- 
vious issues. 


187. Brunman, A. J. 

Resettlement: an aid to durable peace. 
New York, Refugee Economic Corporation, 
1943. 39 pp. $.25. 


188. Cardenas, Raul de. 

Postwar problems. (Los problemas de 
la post-guerra.) Anuario de la Sociedad 
Cubana de Derecho Internacional 14:362- 


364. 1942. 


European immigration is considered the 
only way to increase the prosperity of Lat- 
in American countries. A shift away from 
nationalist policy to promotion of "de- 
sirable" immigration is urged. [L.R.S.] 


189. Clark, Frederico de C. - B. 

Inaugural address. (Discurso de posse.) 
Reyista de Imigragio e Colonizag&o 4(1): 
9-20. March, 1943. 

This address of the incoming chairman 
of the Council onImmigration and Coloni- 
zation surveys the development of Brazil- 
ian population with particular reference 
to the role of immigration and natural 
increase. 


190. Dijour, Ilja. 

The preparations for the Bermuda Con— 
ference; an analysis of two official doc- 
uments. Translated from: Yivo—Bleter, 
Journal of the Yiddish Scientific Insti- 
tute 21:5-19. 1943. 

A critical analysis of the British men—- 
oir of Jan. 20, 1943, and the United 
States note of March 3, 1943. 


191. Fuernberg, Hermann. 

The case of European Jews. New York, 
1943. 20 pp. 

Since Jews must leave Europe, it is 
suggested that the Harrar territory of 
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Ethiopia and part of British Somaliland 
be combined to create anew Jewish state. 


192. Gordon, Charles, 

Our walls of exclusion against China. 
Lawyer's Guild Review 3(3). May—June, 
1948. 

This is a discussion of "...the under- 
lying causes, legislative history and op— 
eration of the Chinese Exclusion Acts...." 
[Monthly Review, ation and Natural- 
ization Service 1(1). 


193. Hadsel, Winifred N. 

Can Europe's refugees find new homes? 
Foreign Policy Reports 19(10):110-119. 
Aug., 1943. 

A general resume of international ac- 
tions taken to date, pédssibilities for 
migration within Europe and to Palestine, 
and plans for resettlement inmore sparse-— 
ly settled areas. 


194, Holland, Robert. 

Indian immigration into Canada; the 
question of franchise. Asiatic Review 
$9(138)3:167-172. April, 1943. 


195. Hoxmark, Guillermo. 

Immigration and bioclimatology. (In- 
migraciény bioclimatologfa.) Argentina, 
Ministerio de Agricultura Almanaque 18:3 
325-329. 1943. 

This study includes a map showing the 
climatic zones suited to immigrants from 
a) ] parts of the world. [U.S.D.A. 3 
(4). 


196. International Labour Office. 

Economic rehabilitation of prisoners of 
war in France. International Labour Re- 
view 48(4):434-446. Oct., 1943. 

This is "...a general survey of the or- 
ganisation at present operating in France 
to ensure the re-employment of repatri- 
ated prisoners of war...." 


197. International Labour Office. 

The employment of prisoners of war in 
Germany. International Labour Review 48 
(3) 2316-323. Sept., 1943. 

The use, organization, and conditions 
of labor of prisoners of war within Ger- 
many are described on the basis of offi- 
cial sources. The number of employed 
prisoners as of the beginning of 1943 is 
estimated at 1,750,000. 


198. International Labour Office. 

The transfer of Irish workers to Great 
Britain. International Labour Review 48 
(3) 2338-342. Sept., 1943. 
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The procedures by which workers are re- 
cruited are described on the basis of a 
report by the Ministry of Labour and Na- 
tienal Service. 


199. Jabotinsky, Vladimir. 

The war and the Jew. New York, Dial 
Press, 1942. 252 pp. $2.50. 

"This posthumous work by the late lead- 
er of Revisionist Zionism consists of 
writings in which he sought to show that. 
the evacuation of the Jews of central and 
eastern Europe to Palestine was the only 
way to prevent their extermination." 
[Foreign Affairs 22(1).] 


200. Lasker, Bruno. 

Come in but close the door behind you: 
Chinese exclusion in the United States. 
Pacific Affairs 16(3):344-347. Sept., 
1943. 

A brief review of the history of Chi- 
nese exclusion in the United States pre- 
cedes a short discussion of the present 
confusion. 


201. lLestschinsky, Jacob. 
National groups in Polish sak qvatbies 
Jewish Social Studies 5(2):99-114. 


April, 1943. 


This study of Polish emigration since 
1871 places major emphasis on the migra- 
tions after the First World War. Sub— 
jects covered include temporary emigra-— 
tion, nationality of emigrants, return 
migration, the loss of population, and 
the movements of Jews. 

This report is a chapter from & forth- 
coming book. 


202. lyra Madeira, Jodo. 

The indirect influence of migration 
trends on demographic development. (A 
influéncia indireta das correntes migra- 
térias sébre o desenvolvimento demogré- 
fico.) Revista Brasileira de Estatis— 
tica 3(12):585-596. Oct.-Dec., 1942. 

A theoretical statistical analysis of 
the components of the growth of popula- 
tion due to natural increase independent 
of migration, migration itself, and natu- 
ral increase associated with migration. 


203. Martell, J. S. 

Immigration to and emigration from 
Nova Scotia, 1815-58. Public Archives of 
Nova Scotia, Publication No. 6. Hali- 
fax, Public Archives, 1942. 112 pp. 
$1.00. 

Statistics of and policy toward migra- 
tion between the War of 1812 and the cen- 
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sus of 1838 are reviewed on the basis of 
a study of archival materials. 


204. Russ, William A., Jr. 

Hawaiian labor and immigration problems 
before annexation. Journal of Modern 
History 15(3):207-222. Sept., 1943. 

The major emphasis is placed on the 
problem of securing nonoriental contract 
labor. 


205. Shen, Tso-chien. 

What "Chinese exclusion" really means. 
Hsueh-shu chien-kuo ts'ung-shu, No. 2. 
New York, China Institute in America, 
1942. 58 pp. 

This argument for repeal is based on 
a history of Chinese immigration and the 
discriminatory legislation passed against 
it. 


206. Silveira Mendes, Plinio. 

S&o Paulo and its administrative immi- 
gration service. (S&o Paulo e seus ser- 
vigos administrativos de imigrag&o.) 
Boletim do Servigo de Imigrag&o e Coloni- 
zag&o (4):85-100. Dec., 1941. 

A description and evaluation of the ad- 
ministrative organization, 


207. Sinclair, D. M. 

Highland emigration to Nova Scotia. 
Dalhousie Review 23(2):207-220. July, 
1943. 

Economic, social, political, and reli- 
gious causes of emigration from the Scot— 
tish Highlands, after1845, are described. 


208. Speek, Peter A. 

Foreign workers and manpower in Ger- 
many. Monthly Labor Review 57(3):495- 
498. Sept., 1943. 

It is estimated that at the end ofMay, 
1943, there were 12 million foreign work- 
ers within Greater Germany, not including 
another estimated 10 to 12 million for- 
eigh workers or war prisoners forming 
part of the German war machine in the 
conquered territory outside Germany. 
Statistics are also presented on the 
shifting size and composition .of the la- 
bor force. 


209. U.S. Department of State. 
Report of the Bermuda meeting on the 
refugee problem, Department of State, 
Bulletin 8(204):456. May 22, 1943, 
A brief summary of recommendations. 


210. U. S. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service.. 
Monthly Bulletin. Vol. 1, No. 1, July, 


1943. 22 pp. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1943. $.10 per copy, $1.00 per 
year. 

This is the first issue of anew month— 
ly publication designed to assist peti- 
tioners for naturalization, chronicle the 
activities of the Immigration and Natur- 
alization Service, and record policies 
and practices adopted to meet new prob- 
lems. See especially: Foreign workers 
for American agriculture [the importation 
of Mexican labor], and The quota situa~ 
tion today [status of European quotas as 
of June 30, 1943]. 


211. Vidal, Ademar. 

The northeast movement of emigration. 
(Os movimentos nordestinos de emigrag&o.) 
Cultura Polftica 3(23):51-56. Jan., 
1943.° 


212. Wilson, C. 
Refugees in Canada. Quarterly Review 
of Commerce, pp. 237-245. Autumn, 1942. 


[See also Titles 16, 17,.20, 22, 24, 
25, 144, 321, 338, 340, 341, 542, 
362. | 


Internal 


213. Barry, Louise. 

The Emigrant Aid Company parties of 
1854. Kansas Historical Quarterly 12(2): 
115-155. May, 1943.° 


214. Brazil. Sociedade Editora:o Obser-— 
vador Econdémico e Financeiro. 

Progress of the cities and the inland 
sections. (Progresso das cidades e Ser— 
tdes.) 0 Observador Econémico e Finan- 
ceiro 8(86):63-65. March, 1943. 

The movement from the inland sections 
and into the cities is described. The 
development of the unused resources of 
the inland sections requires transporta- 
tion facilities, credit and price stabil- 
ization. [U.S.D.A. 3(2).] 


215. Britannicus. 

The future of industry and agriculture. 
Industrial and Social Order, Council of 
the’ Society of Friends, Dec., 1942. 

14 pp. 

Decentralization of industry by limit— 
ing the size of urban agglomerations is 
considered the first step towards "rur— 
alizing" the urban worker while raising 
the status of the farm laborer. [L.R.S.] 


216. Bruner, Jerome S. 
How much post-war migration? American 
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Journal of Sociology 49(1):39-45. July, 
1943. 

Interviews in eight widely scattered 
war production centers were conducted in 
February, 1945, to determine the expecta— 
tion of war workers with reference to 
their job prospects inthe postwar period 
and their readiness to migrate in rela- 
tion to occupational group, age, indus-— 
trial group, length of residence, and 
destination. 


217. Dawber, Mark A. 
America's changing frontiers. New 
York, Friendship Press, 1943. 50 pp. 


See also 7(3):1149. 


218. Embree, John F. 

The relocation of persons of Japanese 
ancestry in the United States; some 
causes and effects. Journal of the Wash— 
ington Academy of Sciences 33(8) :238-242. 
Aug. , 1943. e 


219. Fisk University. Social Science 
Institute. 

Negro internal migration, 1940-1943. 
An estimate. A Monthly Summary of Events 
and Trende in Race Relations 1(2):10-12. 
Sept., 1943. 

The increase in the Negro population 
was estimated for 41 cities engaged in 
war production or for some other reason 
autracting Negro migration. Data used 
included general employment records, ra— 
tion books issued, and many types of lo- 
cal data. The timing and the regional 
pattern of Negro migration are analyzed 
briefly and contrasted with those in the 
last war. 

See also: Internal Migration of Ne- 
groes, 1940-43. A correction and an ad- 
dition. Ibid, 1(4):12. Nov., 1943. 


220. Haythorne, George V. 

Agricultural manpower. Canadian Jour- 
nal of Economic and Political Science 9 
(3) 2566-385. Aug., 1943. 

An analysis of demands for and trends 
in agricultural labor by type, including 
consideration of the exodus from agricul- 
ture, the sources of additional supply, 
and internal redistribution within the 
country. 


221. Holland, John B. 

Residential stability in selected areas 
of Tulsa for selected years. Proceedings 
of the Oklahoma Academy of Science 23:87- 
89. 1943. 


MIGRATION 


Stability for sample areas is studied 
on the basis of the proportion of the 1941 
residents present in1936, 1940, and 1942. 


222. Jones, J. Harry. 
Industrial background of housing. 
don, J. M. Dent, 1942. 31 pp. 
The problems discussed are those of re- 
planning British cities and lessening the 
concentration of population in densely 
settled areas. 


223. Lorch, Walter. 

The Spanish agricultural problem. 
(Spanische Agrarprobleme.) Neues Bauer- 
tum 35:91-94. March, 1943. 

The problems include excessive fragmen- 
tation of holdings and the rural exodus. 
[U.S.D.A. 3(5).] 


Lon- 


224. Lynch, William 0. 

The westward flow of southern colonists 
before 1861. Journal of Southern History 
9:303-327. Aug., 1943. 


225. McMillan, Robert T. 

Characteristics of population migrating 
between rural and urban communities. 
Proceedings of the Oklahoma Academy of 
Science 23:91-92. 1943. 

The age, sex, race, marital status, 
education, and social-economic status of 
rural-urban in comparison with urban- 
rural migrants are studied on the basis 
of data from a survey in five selected 
townships in Oklahoma. 


226. McMillan, Robert T. 

Migration and status of open-country 
families in Oklahoma. Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Technical Bul- 
letin T-19. Stillwater, 1443. 80 pp. 


227. McWilliams, Carey. 

Japanese evacuation: interim report. 
Submitted by the American Council as a 
document of the Eighth Conference of the 
IPR to be held in December, 1942. Ameri-. 
can Council Paper No. 4. New York, Ameri- 
can Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1942. 41 pp. 


228. Malin, James C. 

The soft winter wheat boom and the agri- 
cultural development of the Upper Kansas 
River Valley. Kansas Historical Quarter- 
ly 11(4):370-398; 12(1):58-91; and 12(2): 
156-189. Nov., 1942; Feb. andMay, 1943. 


229. Nelson, Lowry. 


Farms and farming communities. Pp. 82- 
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105 in: Ogburn, William F., editor. 
American society in wartime. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1943, 237 pp. 

A consideration of farm labor shortage 
is included. 


230. Redfield, Robert. 

The Japanese-Americans. Pp. 143-164 
in: Ogburn, William F., editor. American 
society in wartime. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1943. 237 pp. 

The facts of Japanese-American evacua- 
tion and life in the relocation centers 
precede a discussion of the effects of 
the evacuation program on American atti- 
tudes toward the evacuees,. 


251.. Seiler, Karl. 

Psychological aspects of urbanization. 
(Die seelische Seite der Verstadterung.) 
3. Beitrag zumGrossstadtsammelwer. Ar-~ 
chiv fiir Bevélkerungswissenschaft und 
Beavolkerungspolitik 12(3-4) :129-154. 
Sept., 1942. 

A psychological study of urbanization 
and the rural exodus. [U.S.D.A. 3(5).] 


232. Stamp, L. Dudley. 

Land utilisation inBritain, 1927-1943. 
Geographical Review 33(4) :523-544. Oct., 
1943. 

The results of the Land Utilisation 
Survey of Britain and the Farm Surveys of 
1939-1942 are summarized and the implica-— 
tions for the war effort and postwar 
planning indicated. "Before the war there 
were three marked population trends in 
Britain. One was rural depopulation; the 
second was the movement of new industries 
and of population toward the central belt 
(Lancashire to London), with the atten- 
dant creation of ‘depressed areas’ in 
all the older peripheral industrial 
tracts; the third was the movement away 
from the old, congested centers of conur- 
bations to the modern fringes of houses 
with gardens. The first needs to be 
countered by the provision of reasonable 
housing, economic opportunity, and social 
services; the second has been largely re- 
versed during the war as a result of the 
forced dispersal of industry, and this 
must be actively encouraged; the third is 
likely tocontinue and requires direction 
toward the less productive land." 


233. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Investigation of congested areas. 
Hearings before a Sub-committee of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, House of Rep- 


resentatives, Seventy-eighth Congress, 


‘First session, pursuant to H. Res. 30, a 


resolution authorizing and directing an 
investigation of the progress of the war 
effort.... Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1943. 370 pp. 

This investigation of the effects of 
war-time overcrowding on housing, food, 
and recreation facilities in Norfolk, 
Va., is part of the program to determine 
“what the problems aré of the local com- 
munities and the local government agen- 
cies, to see where we can supplement the 
work of the agencies and local officials 
in carrying on an effort that has been 


vastly expanded from what it is normally 


in peacetime." 


234. U.S. War Relocation Authority. 

Bibliography on War Relocation Author- 
ity, Japanese and Japanese~Americans. 
Part III. October 1942-July 1943. Wash- 
ington, 1943. 32 pp. 

This partially annotated list includes 
Signed and unsigned articles or short 
items in both magazines and newspapers; 
pamphlets, books, magazines, and manu- 
scripts; War Relocation Authority docu- 
ments; and bibliographies. 

Parts I and II were published in 1942 
as "Bibliography of Japanese in America." 
Part I included periodical articles, Jan., 
1941 to Nov., 1942, while Part II listed 
books and pamphlets for the period from 
1937 to 1942. 

See also: Relocation of Japanese— 
Americans. Washington, 1943. 11 pp. 


235. Wirth, Louis. 

The urban community. Pp. 63-81 in: 
Ogburn, William F., editor. American 
society in wartime. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1943. 237 pp. 

Problems of overcrowding in centers of 
war production are considered, 


[See also Titles 2, 16, 177, 281, 284, 
286, 358.] 


Settlement 


236. Bowser, W. E. 

Some available data relating to land 
settlement in Alberta. Scientific Agri- 
culture, pp. 2l5ff. Dec., 1942.° 


257, Brazil. Conselho.de Imigrag&o.e 
Colonizag&o. 

The colonization of S&o Francisco. 
(Colonizagac do S&io Francisco.) By Aga- 
memnon Magaih#es. Revista de Imigrag&o 
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e Colonizag&o 4(1):80-82. March, 1943. 
The colonization of the Amazon. (Co- 
lonizag&o da Amazonia.) By Henrique D. 
de Vasconcellos. Ibid. 4(1):83-90. 
March, 1943. 
Legislation. (Legislag&o.) Ibid. 4 
(1):90-144. March, 1943. 


238. Crespo, Eduardo. 

Public land and the population of some 
National Territories. (La tierra piblica 
y la poblacién de algunos Territorios na- 
cionales.) Revista de Economfa Argentina 
42:11-114, April, 1943. 


239. Hammerly Dupuy, Daniel. 

The “Argentine Protective Fortress"; a 
bulwark against the Pampas Indians, His- 
tory of the founding of Bahfa Blanca. 
(La "Fortaleza Protectora Argentina"; un 
baluarte frente a los Indios Pampas. 
Historia de la fundacién de Bahfa Blanca.) 
Revista Geogr&fica Americana 19(115):187- 
194. April, 1943. 


240. Kasiske, Karl. 

The nature of the German colonization 
in the East. (Das Wesen der Ostdeutschen 
Kolonisation.) Historische Zeitschrift 
164(2):285-315. 1941.° 


241. Kirkwood, F. B. 

The Sudeten settlement at St. Walburg, 
Saskatchewan.. C.S.T.A. Review 37:9-16, 
June, 1943. 

The colonization projects undertaken by 
the two railway systems to care for the 
evacuated Sudeten Czechs are described. 
[Canadian Historical Review 24(3).] 


242. Orive Alba, Adolfo. 

Agricultural cities. (Ciudades agrico- 
las.) México, Comisién Nacional de Irri- 
gacién, 1942, 28 pp. 

A plan-for sett 
small communities. 


243. Peekema, Wibo. 

Colonization of Javanese in the Outer 
Provinces of the Netherlands Indies. 
Geographical Journal 101(4):145-151. 
April, 1943. — 

The history of colonization is traced, 
the advantages ot the new scheme of as— 
sisted settlement indicated, and the ac— 
tual operation of the plan inthe Lampong 
Residency described. Discussion, pp. 
151-153. 


the rural people in 
U.S.D.A. 3(4).] 


244. Rasmussen, Wayne D. 
Colonia Tovar, Venezuela, Agricultural 
History 17:156-166. July, 1943. 


MIGRATION 


"An account of the only Venezuelan ag~ 
ricultural colony settled by immigrants 
that has survived to the present time." 
[U.S.D.A. 3(4).] 


245. Read, Mary J. 

A population study of the Driftless 
Hill Land during the pioneer period, 1832 
to 1860. University of Wisconsin, Sum 
maries of Doctoral Dissertations. 7:129- 
131. 1941~1942.° 


246. Richardson, Frederick L. W., Jr. 

Community resettlement in a depressed 
coal region. Applied Anthropology 1(1): 
24-53; 1(3):32-61. Oct.Dec., 1941; 
April-June, 1942. 


247. Royal Geographical Society. 
Village settlement in Nigeria. Geo~- 
graphical Journal 101(3):143-144. March, 

1943. 

A note by T,. A. M. Nash on the Anchau 
settlement scheme, published in Farm and 
Forest, issued by the Forest Department 
of Nigeria, is summarized, The Anchau 
settlement involved the concentration of 
settlement into central areas asan anti-~ 
tsetse measure. 


248. Siemens, H. J., and McArton, A. W. 
The Sudeten settlement at Tupper, B. C. 
C.S.T.A. Review 37:17~25, 48. June, 1943. 
Settlement was established under the 
supervision of the Canada Colonization 
Association of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. [Canadian Historical Review 24(3).] 


249. Straus, Raphael. 

Palestine as a colonial enterprise. 
Jewish Social Studies 5(4):327-354. Oct., 
1948. 

The aspects of colonizing Palestine 
which are discussed are natural limita— 
tions, agricultural colonization, possi- 
bilities of industrialization, alterna— 
tive forms of colonization, failure of 
small-scale settlement, urbanization, the 
immigrant versus the native, and British 
and Jewish interests. 

The success of the Zionist project is 
considered dependent upon consolidation 
rather than expansion, so that the major-— 
ity of the Jewish refugees will have to 
seek a permanent home on the "large thin- 
ly populated continents," rather than in 
Palestine. 


250. Wurm, Shalom. 
The kvutza; the structure, problems and 
achievements of the collective settle— 
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ments in Palestine. New York, Habonin, 
1942. 74 pp. 


[See also Titles 257, 258, 260, 307, 
$17, 335.] 


VII: REGIONAL STUDIES 


251. Almada, Francisco R. 

Human geography of the State of Chihua— 
hua. (Geograffa humana del Estado de 
Chihuahua.) Boletinde la Sociedad Mexi~ 
cana de Geografia y Estadistica 57(3-~4): 
227-500. Sept.—Dec., 1942. 


252. Ardissone, Romaldo. 

An example of human settlement in the 
Valley of Calchaqui, the Pueblo of Cachi. 
(Un ejemplo de instalacién humana en el 
valle de Calchaqui, el pueblo de Cachi.) 
Universidad Nacional de Tucum4n, Insti- 
tuto de Estudios Geogréficos, Vol. l. 
Tucuman, 1942. 


253. Broek, Jan O. M. 

Indonesia and the Netherlands. Pacific 
Affairs 16(3):329-338. Sept., 1943. 

This is a review of the report of the 
Commissie tot Bestudeering van Staats— 
rechtelijke Hervormingen, appointed by 
the Governor-General of the Netherlands 
Indies on Sept. 14, 1940. The report, 
published in Batavia in1941, was divided 
into two volumes, the first a resume of 
developments in the interwar period, the 
second a discussion of the wishes of the 
peoples of the Indies as expressed in the 
Commission hearings. One of the major 
problems discussed is that of the racial 
composition of the population. 


254. Clark, Austin H. 

Iceland andGreenland. Smithsonian In- 
stitution, War Background Studies, No. 
15, Washington, 1943. 103 pp. 


255. Costa, Delfin. 

Mozambique, our land. (Mogambique, 
nossa terra.) Lisboa, Imprensa Lucas, 
1942. 259 pp. 


256. Cruz Posada, Juan de la. 

Human geography. (Geografia humana.) 
Boletin de la Sociedad Geogréfica de Co- 
lombia, 182. Sept., 1942. 


257. East, William G. 

An historical geography of Europe. 
London, Methuen, 1935. 480 pp. 

The three sections of this book con- 
cern the period of settlement in Europe, 
the building of the modern states, and 
the economic geography of the continent 
Since the Middle Ages. 


258, Economist. 
Trans—Jordan's economy. Economist 145 
(5225) 2522-523. Oct. 16, 1943. 
Population trends and land settlement 
are summarized, 


259. Gavira, Jose. 

The geography of the city. (La geo— 
grafiadela ciudad.) Revista Geogréfica 
Americana 17(103):209-218. April, 1942. 


260. Hofer, Hans. 

Economic and settlement geography of 
Rafzerfeldes and its adjoining areas. 
(Wirtschafts— und Siedlungsgeographie 
des Rafzerfeldes und seiner angrenzenden 
Gebiete.) From: Mitteilungen der Geo- 
graphisch-ethnographischen Gesellschaft 
Zirich, Bd. 40, 1939-1941. Ziirich, 
Aschmann and Scheller, 1941. 155 pp. 


261. Hughes, Everett C. 

French Canada in transition. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1943. 227 
Pp. 

Although the major part of this study 
is concerned with the life of a single 
industrial town, the characteristics of 
rural Quebec are summarized as back- 
ground material. Chapters on the rural 
population and the population of Canton—- 
ville include information on ethnic and 
religious distribution. 

The concluding section is an analysis 
of economic relations with non—French 
groups, and social prejudices resulting 
from the special position of the French- 
Canadians in Montreal and Quebec. 


262. Kallay, T. von. 

Hungary in the New Europe. (Ungarn im 
neuen Europa.) Donaueuropa 2:483-497. 
July, 1942.° 


263. Kennedy, Raymond. 

Islands and peoples of the Indies. 
Smithsonian Institution, War Background 
Studies, No.14. Washington, 1943. 66 pp. 


264. Kerner, Robert J., editor. 
Czechoslovakia, twenty years of inde-— 
pendence. Berkeley, University of Cali- 

fornia Press, 1943. 504 pp. $5.00. 

This collaborative study includes chap- 
ters onCzechoslovakia and herminorities, 
and agriculture and agrarian reforn. 
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265. Lloyd, Trevor. 

Canada’s last frontier. Behind the 
Headlines 3(4):1-32. Toronto, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs and 
the Canadian Association for Adult Educa— 
tion, 1943. 82 Pp. 

A report on the Canadian Northwest. 


266. Long, Morden H. 

A history of the Canadian people. 
New France. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 
1942, 376 Ppp. $3.50. 

There are chapters on the racial back-— 
ground and settlement of New France. 
[Canadian Historical Review 24(3).] 


267. Meissner, Otto. 

Alsace-Lorraine, a German land., (El- 
sass und Lothringen, deutsches Land.) 
Third edition. Berlin, Stollberg, 1942. 
524 pp. 


268. Orde Browne, Granville St. J. 

Labour conditions in Ceylon, Mauritius 
and Malaya, United Kingdom, Colonial 
Office, Command 6425. London, H. M. Sta~ 
tionery Office, 1943, 113 pp. 

The first of this series of three re- 
ports by the British Labour Adviser to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
was on the West Indies (Command 6070, 
1959), the second onWest Africa (Command 
6277, 1941). The present report surveys 
economic and social conditions, )abor 
policy, administration, and legisiation. 
Special attention is given to the problem 
of the Chinese in Malaya. 


269. Parizeau, Marcel. 
Our environment: Montréal économique 


I. 





REGIONAL STUDIES 


ité économique 19(1, No. 2):97-117. May, 
1943,° 


270. Paulet, P. E. 

Information on the economic and social 
conditions of Peru and her fundamental 
problems, (Informacién sobre las condi- 
ciones econémicas y sociales del Perfi y 
sus problemas fumdamentales.) Pp. 253- 
268 in: Eighth American Scientific Con- 
gress. Proceedings. Vol. XI. Washing- 
ton, Department of State, 1943. 

Population size and characteristics are 
among the subjects surveyed. 


271. Thode, Hans, 

Living space intheEastern area. (Le- 
bensraum inden Ostlichen Gebieten.) Die 
Ostwirtschaft, March, 1942,° 


272. Thompson, S. Harrison. 
Czechoslovakia in European history. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1943. 390 pp. $3.75. 
The history of Czechoslovakia is traced 
from the Middle Ages to the present, with 
emphasis on the period from 1914 to date. 


273. Van Sickle, John V. 

Planning for theSouth. An inquiry in- 
to the economics of regionalism. Nash- 
ville, Vanderbilt University Press, 1943. 
255 pp. 


274. Whitney, Anice L. 
Labor conditions in Bulgaria. Monthly 
Labor Review 57(4):672-688. Oct., 1943. 
A general resume of history, population, 
resources, industry, and occupational 
structure is followed by a more detailed 
consideration of labor problems, 


[See also Titles 11, 26, 228, 322.] 


VIII: CHARACTERISTICS 


IX. Urbanism. (Notre milieu: Montréal 
économique IX. L'urbanisme.) L'actual- 
Social and Economic 

275. Black, John D. 
Food enough. Lancaster, Pa., Cattell 


Press, 1945. 269 pp. 

A survey of food requirements and uti- 
lization in the United States and foreign 
countries is followed by a discussion of 
techniques of food production and distri- 
bution, and necessary plans forthe post— 
war world, There are chapters on manpower 
and food production, and food relief and 
rehabilitation. 


276. Canada. 
tistics. 
Eighth Census of Canada, 1941. 


Dominion Bureau of Sta-. 


Census 


of agriculture. 
No. 72. Farm operators classified by 
age groups, 1941. Ottawa, Oct.15, 1943. 


2 pp. 


277. Canada, 
tistics. 

Eighth Census of Canada, 1941. 
ings and employment. No. E-l. 
1943, 34 pp. $.10. 

"This bulletin gives preliminary fig- 
ures on earnings and employment among 
wage-carners during the 12 months' period 
prior to the date of the census, June 2, 
1941, for Canada and the provinces, rural 
and urban, counties or census divisions, 


Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
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urban centers of 5,000 population and 
over, and for the greater cities or met— 
ropolitan areas of cities having 100,000 
population and over in the city proper." 
Preliminary data onthe earnings of wage— 
earner families are also given. 


278. Canada, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

Eighth Census of Canada, 1941. House- 
holds and families. No. HF-2. Ottawa, 
1945. 8 pp. $.10. 

Preliminary figures on value of home 
and monthly rent are included for the 
"greater" cities of Halifax, Hamilton, 
London, Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, Saint 
John, Toronto, Vancouver, Victoria, 
Windsor, and Winnipeg. 


279. Canada. Dominion Bureau of Sta—- 
tistics. 

Eighth Census of Canada, 1941. Housing 
census. Preliminary housing. Ottawa, 
Dec. 8, 1941 to date. 

1-31. See 9(2):795. 

$3. Canadian homes inneed of external 
repair. 4 pp. 

54. Automobiles, radios, telephones 
and vacuum cleaners, 4 pp. 


280, Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. 

Households according to the occupation 
of the head. Further results of the pop- 
ulation and occupational census of 1939. 
(Die Haushaltungen nach dem Beruf der 
Haushaltungsvorstande. Weitere Ergeb— 
nisse der Volks— und Berufszaéhlung 1939.) 
Wirtschaft und Statistik 22(6) :213-218. 
June, 1942, 


281. International Labour Office. 

Economic mobilisation and manpower 
problems inBrazil. International Labour 
Review, pp. 721-730. June, 1943. 

The interregional transfer of workers 
was among the measures taken to secure 
the fullest utilization of economic re- 
sources and manpower. 


282. Mexico. Direccién General de Es- 
tadistica, 

Second ejidal census, March 6, 1940, 
(Segundo censo ¢jidal de los Estados, 6 
de marzo de 1940.) México, D. F., 1942. 

Baja California - Territorio Norte. 
1942. 104 pp. 

Distrito federal. 1942. 154 pp. 

See also 9(2):811, 


283. Taylor, Eva G. R, 
Land and plan; basic facts relative to 
a master plan for Britain. London, Ar— 


chitect and Building News, 1943. 15 
pieces, including 14 maps. 

"This series of maps and accompanying 
text is designed to present the lay-out 
of Britain, both physical and human, in 
suchaway that planners will have factu- 
al data against which to check the many 
schemes now being and to be proposed by 
various bodies and individuals." The as— 
pects presented are climate, density, and 
unemployment, location of immobile indus— 
try, traffic strain, farming areas, and 
accessibility, considered separately for 
England and Wales and Scotland. 


284. U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

Manpower and agricultural resources in 
the Appalachian regions. Washington, 
1943. 20 pp. 

This regional study includes an analysis 
of the prewar population reservoir, the 
shifts which have occurred during the war, 
and the population still available for 
war employment. 


285. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Manpower requirements for 1943~—44. 
Monthly Labor Review 57(2):204-211. Aug., 
1943. 
Estimates of requirements, sources of 
manpower, and tasks for 1943-1944, includ— 
ing occupational and area transfers. 


286. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

New housing in nonfarm areas, 1941 and 
1942. Monthly Labor Review 56(4) :652- 
660. April, 1943. 

Building permit reports collected by 
the Bureau from more than 2,400 cities 
and 1,000 rural incorporated places, plus 
a small number of counties, form the ba- 
sis of these estimates. Information is 
given by geographic divisions, type of 
dwelling, and type of finance. The larg- 
est number of new dwelling units put under 
construction in 1942 was in the Pacific 
states. There isan analysis by city-—size 
groups. 


287. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Housing - Special reports, Series H- 
1943. Washington, Sept. 11, 1943 to date. 
1. Total estimated value and total 
monthly rent of dwelling units, for the 
United States, by regions, urban and ru- 
ral: 1940. Sept. ll. 


288. U.S, Bureau of the Census. 
The Labor Force Bulletin. Washington, 
March 1, 1943 to date. 
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1. See 9(3):1276. 

2-3. See 9(4):1703. 

4. Sept. 30,1943. 15 pp. ["The great— 
er part of this issue... consists of an 
appraisal of the unemployed as a source 
of labor supply, with some discussion of 
recent trends in unemployment and a brief 
examination of the general characteris— 
tics of unemployed workers today."] 


289. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 
Estimates of labor force, employment and 
unemployment in the United States during 
the week of.... Washington, Sept. 6, 1942 
to date. 
1-14, 
15. 
16. 


See 9(4) :1704. 
Aug. 8-14, 1943. 
Sept. 5-11, 1943. 
17. Oct. 3-9, 1943. 


290. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Population. Series P-14. Washington, 
May 31, 1942 to date. 

1-12. See 9(3):1283. 

13, All experienced persons inthe la- 
bor force by occupation and industry, for 
the United States: 1940. ["This release 
presents the detailed occupational and 
industrial distributions of the entire 
experienced labor force, by employment 
status and sex, for the United States. 
In previous publications, detailed com- 
putation data have been shown only for 
employed persons, and detailed industry 
data have been limited to employed person: 
and experienced workers seeking work."] 


291. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit— 
ed States: 1940. Housing. Vol. I. Data 
for small areas. Selected housing sta- 
tistics for states, counties, and minor 
civil divisions; for urban and rural 
areas; for incorporated places; and for 
metropolitan districts. Comprising the 
First Series of Housing Bulletins for the 
states, Washington, Govt. Printing Of- 
fice, 1945. 

Part 1. United States summary and 
Alabama-Nebraska. 936 pp. $2.50. 

Part 2. Nevada-Wyoming. 802 pp. $2.25. 

See 8(2):860 for indication of data 
given for the individual states. 


292. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit-— 
ed States: 1940. Housing. Vol. III. 
Characteristics by monthly rent or value. 
Comprising the Third Series of Housing 
Bulletins for the states. Washington, 


Sept. 9. 
Oct. 6. 
Nov. 5. 
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Govt. Printing Office, 1943. 

The Third Series of Housing Bulletins 
presents cross—classifications of the 
housing data with monthly rent or value 
of home. “These statistics form a basis 
for determining the relationship between 
rent or value and such characteristics as 
type and age of structure, state of re- 
pair, number of rooms, size of household 
and race of head, persons per room, hous— 
ing facilities and equipment, and mortgage 
status." Tables are presented for the 
state, for cities of 50,000 inhabitants 
or more, and for the larger metropolitan 
districts. 

Part 3. New Jersey—Wyoming. 860 pp. 
$2.50. 


293. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit— 
ed States: 1940. Housing. Vol. IV. Mort-— 
gages on owner-occupied nonfarm homes. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1943. 
"The statistics presented relate to 
mortgages on owner-occupied nonfarm pro- 
perties in structures without business 
and containing not more than four dwell- 
ing units. Statistics regarding mort— 
gaged farm properties are published in 
reports of the Census of Agriculture." 


Part I. United States summary. 97 
pp. $.40. 

Part II. Alabama — New York. 1082 pp. 
$3.00. 
294. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit~ 
ed States: 1940. Population. Vol. III. 
The labor force. Occupation, industry, 
employment, and income. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1943. 

"The subjects included are employment 
status, class of worker, occupation, in— 
dustry, wage or salary income in 1939, 
hours worked in the census week of March 
24 to 30, 1940, months worked in 1939, 
duration of unemployment, and personal 
characteristics of the labor force: age, 
sex, race, and marital status." 

Part I. United States summary. 301 pp. 
[An appendix includes the population 
schedule and instructions to enumerators. | 


295. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit- 
ed States: 1940. Population. The labor 
force. (Sample statistics.) Employment 
and family characteristics of women. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1943. 
212 pp. $.35. 
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"This report r ¢sents data onthe labor 
force status of women in the United 
States, according to family characteris-— 
tics.... Statistics onmarital status and 
number of children are presented for wom— 
en in the labor force and for those not 
in the labor force during the census week 
of March 24 to 30, 1940, classified by 
age, color, education, and other charac— 
teristics, and by economic characteris— 
tics of their husbands. Data are given 
for the United States and four broad re- 
gions, and for metropolitan districts of 
100,000 or more, 

"The statistics presented here are de- 
Signed for use in the analysis of the 
factors determining the female labor 
supply, with special reference tothe po— 
tential supply of labor during the war. 
Variations in the proportions of women in 
the labor force according to age, other 
personal characteristics, family charac~ 
teristics, and economic status indicate 
the conditions under which women are most 
likely to enter the labor market. Dis- 
tributions of women not in the labor 
force according to these characteristics 
Show the composition of the potential fe— 
male labor supply. Statistics for indi- 
vidual metropolitan districts, showing 
the personal and family characteristics 
of women not in the labor force, provide 
materials for analyzing labor supply 
problems inareas where war production is 
concentrated." 


296. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit- 
ed States: 1940. Population. The labor 
force. (Sample statistics.) Employment 
and personal characteristics. Washing 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1943. 177 
pp. $.25. 

"This report presents detailed national 
and regional data onemployment and unem— 
ployment according to personal character— 
istics and household relationships.... 
Statistics onemployment status and hours 
worked during the census week (that is, 
the week of March 24 to 30, 1940), months 
worked in 1939, duration of unemployment, 
class of worker, and major occupation 
group are presented by age, sex, color, 
and household relationship, for the Unit- 
ed States and four broad regions by ur— 
ban and rural residence. 

"These statistics show the principal 
relationships between employment of in- 
dividuals and their personal character-— 
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istics and family relationships, during 
a period of large-scale unemployment. 
Statistics showing the proportion in the 
labor force for various population groups 
in 1940 are useful forestimating the size 
and character of the actual and potential 
supply of labor. Data on the character— 
istics of workers who were wholly or 
partly unemployed at the time of the 
census, and on the length of their unem- 
ployment, are useful in the analysis of 
unemployment problems." 


297. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit— 
ed States: 1940. Population. The labor 
force. (Sample statistics.) Usual occu- 
pation. Washington, Govt. Printing Of- 
fice, 1943. 63 pp. $.15. 

"Data on usual occupation are shown by 
color, age, nativity and citizenship, 
marital status, employment status, and 
current or last major occupation group. 

"The statistics onusual occupation for 
the experienced labor force, presented 
in this report, constitute the only body 
of occupation data to be published in the 
1940 census reports in which a uniform 
definition of occupation is used for all 
experienced persons in the labor force. 
In other publications, the occupation 
data for employed persons and for those 
on public emergency work refer to their 
jobs during the census week, and the data 
for experienced workers seeking work re- 
fer to their last jobs of one month or 
mores The classification by employment 
status, whichis show in this report for 
experienced workers in each usual occu- 
pation, can be used for analyzing the 
occupational incidence of unemployment. 
In addition, this report provides, for 
each occupation, information on the per— 
Sonal characteristics of all experienced 
workers in the labor force. The data 
given here also make possible the study 
of shifts between usual occupation and 
current or last occupation. 

"The data for persons not in the labor 
force presented inthis report serve as an 
inventory of the skills to be found among 
possible recruits to the labor force." 

For previous reports in this series, 
see 9(4):1714 and 1715. 


298. U.S. Bureau of thé Census. 
Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit- 
ed States: 1940. Puerto Rico. Popula- 
tion. Bulletin No. 3. Occupations and 
other characteristics by age. Washing- 
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ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1943. 106 
pp. $.25. 

"This Population Bulletin No. 3 for 
Puerta Rico continues the presentation 
of the general characteristics of the 
population which was begun in Population 
Bulletin No. 2. The statistics on mari-— 
tal status, literacy, ability to speak 
English, and employment status are pre— 
sented by age; the population in private 
families is classified by relationship 
to head of household, and workers are 
classified by occupation, age, hours 
worked during the census week, and 
months worked in 1939, with duration of 
unemployment for experienced workers 
seeking work. The figures on all sub- 
jects are presented for Puerto Rico as a 
whole, for seven regions or groups of 
municipalities, and forSan-.Juan; and for 
many of the subjects statistics are given 
also for urban and rural area and for two 
additional cities, Ponce and Mayaguez." 

For Bulletin No. 2, see 9(3):1004. 


299, U.S. War Manpower Commission. 

Manpower statistics, War Manpower Com 
mission, Monthly, Bureau of Program 
Planning and Review, Division of Esti- 
mates end Statistical Coordination. 
Washington, 1943-. 

The tables on labor force, employment, 
placement, turnover, etc. are designed 
for ready reference and hence are pre- 
sented insimple form, without qualifica- 
tions. Labor force data presented are 
secured from the Comission *itself, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Bureau 
of the Census. 


500. U.S. Work Projects Administra~ 
tion. Tennessee. 

The housing survey of the city of Mem 
phis and part of Shelby County, Tennes— 
see; sponsored by the City of Memphis, 
Shelby County Commission, Memphis Housing 
Authority,... Memphis, Memphis Housing 
Authority, 1941. 118 pp. 

The purpose of this survey, conducted 
from Sept. 20, 1940 through Aug. 15, 
1941, was to secure information on sub- 
standard and vacant dwellings; as well as 
"facts of any kind ornature, which could 
be used by any city or county department 
to better the living conditions of low 
income families," 

The enumeration tables include informa- 
tion on rooms per dwelling unit, persons 
per family, overcrowding, yearly income, 
rent, cost of utilities, rent income 





ratio, running water, bath facilities, 
toilet facilities, electric lights, and 
refrigeration. Classifications are given 
by race. 


[See also Titles 12, 16, 25, 28, 115, 
138, 163- 168, 197, 208, 261, 268, 
274, 342.] 


Racial and National 


501. Aaland, Alexander. 

American counterpoint, New York, John 
Day, 19435 158 pp. 

This is primarily a book of. photographs, 
Selected "to show clearly and distinctly 
the differences and the similarity among 
Americans of many national and racial 
back~grounds...." 


302. Arés, Richard. 

Our position in Manitoba, (Nos posi- 
tions frangaises au Manitoba.) Saint— 
Boniface, Manitoba, 1941. 88 pp. 

The numerical position of the Franco- 
Manitobans, their geographical distribu- 
tion, lingual and familial characteris— 
tics, and occupational structure, are’ 
discussed on the basis of the 1936 census 
of Manitoba, 


303. Bradtianu, Georg I. 
An enigma and a historical miracle: 
the Roumanian people, (Une énigme et un 
miracle historique: le peuple roumain.) 
Second edition. Bucarest, 1942. 226 pp. 
The ethnic and political development of 
the Roumanians is traced from the third 
century, with a chapter devoted to the 
opposing theories held by the Hungarians, 
Russians, and Bulgarians. 


304. Canada. Dominion Bureau of Sta~ 
tistics. 

Eighth Census of Canada, 1941. Popula-— 
tion. No. B-l. Racial origin by conju- 
gal condition, age, etc. Ottawa, 1943. 

This series of provincial bulletins is 
to present final tabulations giving for 
each major "racial origin" group classi-~ 
fications by sex and conjugal condition, 
age, religion, birthplace, immigration 
and citizenship, official language and 
mother tongue, and schooling. The infor- 
mation is tabulated for the province and 
for cities of 30,000 and more population. 

Prince Edward Island. 14 pp. $.10. 


305. Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion, Inc. 

America's tenth man, a brief survey of 
the Negro's part in American history. 
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Atlanta, 1945. 51 pp. 
_ This twenty-second edition was revised 
by Ira de A. Reid. 


506. Culbert, James I. 

Distribution of Spanish-American popu- 
lation inNew Mexico. Economic Geography 
19(2)3171-176. April, 1943. 


507. Davidson, Gabriel. 

Our Jewish farmers and the story of the 
Jewish Agricultural Society. . New York, 
Fischer, 1948. 275 PPe $2.50. 

The achievement of the Jewish Agricul— 
tural Society in settling more than 
100,000 Jews in rural communities since 
‘1900 is described. 


508. Embree, Edwin R. 
Brown Americans, the story of a tenth 
of the nation. New York, Viking Press, 


509< Ford, Richard C. 

The French-Canadians in Michigan, — 
Michigan History 27:245-257. Spring, 
1943. 


$10. Gillin, John. 

Emergent races and cultures. A new 
field for anthropological research in 
South America. Pp. 217-225 in: Eighth 
American Scientific Congress. Proceed- 
ings. Vol. II. Washington, Department 
of State, 1942. 


311. Ginsberg, Morris. 
The Jewish problem, Agenda 1(4):315- 
529. Oct., 1942, 


312. Gitt, Arthur. 

Racial development in the Third Reich. 
(Die Rassenpflege im Dritten Reich.) 
Schriften des Reichsinstituts fiir Ge- 
schichte des neuen Deutschlands. Hamburg, 
Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1940. 25 pp. 


313. Hamburger, Ernest, editor. 

Racial law and the assault on civiliza- 
tion. (Le droit raciste&l'assaut de la 
civilisation.) New York, Editions de la 
Maison frangaise, 1945. 157 pp. 

The four essays cited below attempt to 
present both the facts of Nazi policy and 
an interpretation of them: 

Hamburger, Ernest. L'extermination des 
Juifs allemands par le régime hitlérien. 
‘Gottschalk, Max. La législation ra- 

ciste en droit comparé. 

Jacob, Paul. L'application du droit 
raciste en France. 

Maritain, Jacques. Le droit raciste et 
la vraie signification du racisme. 
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‘$14. Hasluck, Paul. 

_ Black Australians; a survey of native 
policy in Western Australia, 1829-1897. 
Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, 
1942. 226 pp. 


315, Hasam, John G,. 

Islam and the Muslims in the Far East. 
Par Eastern Survey 12(15):149-155. July 
28, 1943. 

Estimates of numbers and distribution 
in the various regions of the Far East 
are included, 


316. Hest, Heinrich. 

Palestine: a Jewish state? England ag 
the tool: of world Judaism. (Pal&stina: 
Judenstaat? England als Handlanger des 
Weltjudentums.) Weltjuda ohne Maske, Bd. 
2. Berlin, Kasper, 1939. 101 pp. 


317. Institute of Jewish Affairs. 
. Jewish Affairs. Vol. 1, No. 1 through 
Voly 1, Nos. 11-13. Aug., 1941 to June 
Aug., 1942. 

Jews under Soviet rule. 1(1):2-8. 
Aug., 1941. [The pre~1939 U.S.S.R.; Po- 
lish, Roumanian, and Baltic areas. ] 

Jews in the French Empire (1940-1941). 
1(2):2-11. Sept., 1941. [In France, 
Alsace-Lorraine, the Occupied and Unoccu— 
pied Zones, and North Africa.] 

A Jewish army? 1(3):2 ff. Oct., 1941. 

Projects for Jewish mass colonization. 
1(4):1-15. Nov., 1941. ([Necessity; 
goals; plans in process of realization in 
Biro-Bidjan, U.S.5.R., and the Dominican 
Republic; contemplated plans in Angola, 
Abyssinia, Alaska, British Guiana, Ecua- 
dor, Kimberley (Australia), Kenya, Mada~ 
gascar, Northern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, 
and Uganda. | 

The Warsaw ghetto. 1(5):2-11. Dec., 
1941. [Including a summary of available 
population and vital statistics. ] 

Jews inthe Far East. 1(6):2-7. Jan., 
1942. ([China, Shanghai, Japan, Philip~ 
pines, British Crown Colonies, Nether— 
lands Indies, and French Indo-China. ] 

Cold pogram in Rumania. 1(7):2-14. 
Feb., 1942. [Histor’cal background, and 
anti-Jewish decrees. | 

Jewish forced labor. 1(8):2-7. March, 
1942. ["...a. tentative general survey of 
Jewish forced labor in Nazi-dominated Eu- 
rope on the basis of the fragmentary au- 
thenticated material now available. | 

Minorities after this war. 1(9-10):2- 
23. April-May, 1943. [A survey of offi- 
cial declarations and recent literature. ] 
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The Jewish religion in Axis Europe. 
1(11-13):2-23. June-Aug., 1942. 


518. Jarstad, Anton. 

The melting pot in northeastern Wis- 
consin. Wisconsin Magazine of History 
26(4):426-432. June, 1943. 


319. Krogman, Wilton M. 
What we donot know about race. Scien-— 
tific Monthly 57(2):97-104, Aug., 1943. 


320. Longmore, T. W., andHitt, Homer L. 
A demographic analysis of first and 
second generation Mexican population of 
thé United States: 1930. Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly 24:138-149. 

Sept., 1943. 


321. Lowrie, Samuel H. 

Nationality origin of the children reg-— 
istered in the children's parks of. Sao 
Paulo. (Ascendéncia das criangas regis— 
tradas nos parques infantis de Sao 
Paulo.) S&o Paulo, Departamento de Cul- 
tura, 193-. 54 pp. 

The problems of the origin of the popu- 
lation of S&o Paulo and the contribution 
of the various groups of immigrants to 
present and future generations are ap- 
proached through a detailed study of the 
origin of 440 children registered in the 
Parque Don Pedro II, 550 Brazilian stu- 
dents registered inthe University of Sao 
Paulo, and 1,651 children registered in 
the parks for children. There is a more 
detailed study of this last group. 


322. Luxinich, Emerich. 

The question of Transylvania. Studies 
on past and present Transylvania. (Die 
Siebenbirrgische Frage. Studien aus der 
Vergangenheit und Gegenwart Siebenbiirg— 
ens.) Etudes sur l'Europe centre-orien- 
tale, No. 24, Budapest, Osteuropa - In- 
stituts an der Budapester Péter Pazm4ny— 
Universit&t, 1940. 

The individual contributions are as 
follows: 

Tamés, Ludwig. Die Vorgeschichte der 
Entwicklung des rumanischen Volkes und 
seiner Sprache. p. 6. 

Darké, Eugen. Die Landnahme der Un- 
garn und Siebenbiirgen. p. 20. 

Mester, Nikolaus. Siebenbiirgen als 
selbstaéndiges Firstentum. p. 6l. 

Mester, Nikolaus. Siebenbiirgen unter 
der Herrschaft der Habsburger. p. 84. 

Von Szasz, Zsombor. Die Entstehung 
Grossrumaniens. p. 102. 

Rénay, Andreas. Geographische-und sta— 


tistische Ubersicht Grossruminiens. 
p. 176. 
Fritz, Ladislau. Die politische Lage 
der ungarischen Minderheit Rumaniens. 
p. 225. 
Darké, Eugen. Die kulturelle Lage der 
ungarischen Minderheit in Rumanien. 
p. 273. 
R6énay, Andreas. Die Wirtschaftslage 
Ruma&niens und Siebenbiirgens. p. 508. 
Dark6, Eugen. Die rumanische Agrarre-— 
form und die ungarischen Kirchen. p. 366. 


3523. Malzberg, Benjamin. 

The racial distribution of mental de- 
fectives in New York State. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency 473326-333. 
1943. 

"The relative prevalence of mental de- 
ficiency is considered through an analy- 
sis of first admissions to the New York 
State schools for mental defectives.... 
Tables, divided according to sex, show 
ages of both Negro and white first ad- 
missions covering the period 1929-1931, 
and the average annual rates per 100,000 
of the general Negro and white popula— 
tions. First admissions are then clas— 
sified according to racial and national 
origin, with rates (both crude and stan— 
dardized) per 100,000 for corresponding 
populations." [P.A. 17(9).] 


324. Maxwell, George. 

The mixed communities of Malaya. Brit-— 
ish Malaya (London) 17(10):115-119, 121. 
Feb., 1943, 

This note concerns the claims of the 
Chinese, Indians, Sumatrans, and Java-— 
nese, with emphasis on the problems of 
the domiciled Chinese. [L.R.S.] 


525. Merriam, H. G. 

Ethnic settlement of Montana. Pacific 
Historical Review 12(2):157-168. June, 
1943. 


326. Métraux, Alfred. 


The native tribes of Eastern Bolivia and 


Western Matto Grosso. Smithsonian in- 
stitution, Bureau of American Ethnology, 


Bulletin 154, Washington, Govt. Printing 


Office, 1942. 182 pp. $.55.° 


327. Mills, Lennox A. 

The future of Western dependencies in 
South Eastern Asia and the Pacific. 
American Political Science Review 37(5): 
909-919. Oct., 1943. 

Race and religion in the Philippines - 
South Eastern Asia area are discussed as 
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factors operating against the possibili- 
ties of democratic federalism. Mandates 
under a Pacific council are suggested as 
an alternative, 


328. Moskowitz, Moses. 

The Jewish situation in the Protector— 
ate of Bohemia-Moravia. New York, Re- 
search Institute on Peace and Post—War 
Problems of the American Jewish Commit— 
tee, 1942. 28 pp. 


329. Neuman, Abraham A. 

Jews inSpain: their social, political, 
and cultural life during the Middle Ages. 
2 vols. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication 
Society: of America, 1942. 286, 399 pp. 

Institutions, laws, and customs of the 
Jews in Castile-—Leon and Aragon are em 
phasized. 


350. Park, Robert E. 

Racial ideologies. Pp. 165-184 in: 
Ogburn, William F., editor. American 
society in wartime. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1943, 237 pp. 

A discussion of the structure of ideol- 
ogies is followed by an analysis of race 
relations in America before the war, and 
of the changes in racial ideology due to 
the war. The effect of international co- 
operation has been an intensification of 
national struggles for political and ra~ 
cial equality. However, no change in 
American attitudes is as yet discerned, 
especially inregard to evaluation of the 
individual apart from his race. 


331. Redfield, Robert. 
What we doknow about race. Scientific 
Monthly 57(3) :193-201. Sept., 1943. 


332. Reucek, Joseph S. 

The socio-graphic aspects of the minor- 
ities problem of Czechoslovakia, 1918- 
1938. Journal of Central European Af- 
fairs 3(2):183-197. July, 1943. 


333. Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Information Department. 

_ Great Britain and Palestine, 1915-1939. 
Edition of January, 1937, revised and 
enlarged. London, 1939. 142 pp. 


334. Sinder, Henri. 

Lights and shades of Jewish life in 
France, 1940-42. Jewish Social Studies 
5(4):367-382. Oct., 1943. 

This is a description of the economic 
and social conditions of Jews in the Oc-— 
cupied and Unoccupied Zones, prior to 
1943. 


335. Steinberg, I. N. 

Jewish settlement in Australia. 
dian Forum 23(274):174~-175, 

A brief description is given of the 
plan of the Freeland League for Jewish 
colonization for a Jewish settlement in 
the Kimberley District in West Australia- 


336. Székely, Béla; 

Anti-Semitism: history, sociology, psy— 
chology. (El antisemitismo. Su his- 
toria. — Su sociologfa. —Su psicologfa.) 
Traducci6n directa del hfingaro por el 
doctor Olivier Brachfeld. Buenos Aires, 
Editorial Claridad, 1940. 449 pp. 

A study of sociological and psychologi- 
cal causes is followed by a history of 
anti-Semitism in all parts of the world. 
The three possible solutions offered are 
complete orthodoxy and segregation on the 
part of the Jews, Zionism, or assimila~ 
tion. 


337. Tcherikower, E., editor. 

The Jews in France. Studies and mate- 
rials. New York, Yiddish Scientific In- . 
stitute, 1942. 2 vols. 308, 338 pp. 

In Yiddish. 

Developments of the last two centuries 

are emphasized. 


338. U. S. Army. Western Defense Command 
and Fourth Army. Wartime Civil Control 
Administration. Statistical Division. 

Characteristics of the Japanese popu— 
lation. Bulletin 12. San Francisco, 
1943. 154 pp. 

Bulletins 1-11 were based primarily 
on 1940 census data. This twelfth and 
final collection also includes data se- 
cured for administrative purposes, as 
well as operational statistics. PartlI, 
Pre-evacuation statistics, covers the lo- 
cation, age, sex, nativity, school attend- 
ance, education, employment status and 
occupation of the Japanese prior to evac— 
uation. Part II, Evacuation statistics, 
gives statistics onthe movement from ex— 
clusion areas, the population shifts in 
assembly centers, and the transfer to re~ 
location centers. Part III, Analytical 
and methodological statistics, "...in- 
cludes miscellaneous statistics showing 
some of the uses to which various data 
were employed." Wherever possible, tabu- 
lations are given by nativity status and 
sex. Statistics on the voluntary migra— 
tion of the Japanese are not included. 


339. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit~ 


Cana— 
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ed States: 1940. Population. Character- 
istics of the nonwhite population by race. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1943, 
112 pp. $.25. 

"This report presents for the United 
States asawhole and for selected states 
and cities, data on a mumber of charac-— 
teristics of the nonwhite population, by 
race. The races for which figures are 
shown are Negro (with separate figures 
for foreign—born Negroes), Indian, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Filipino, Hindu, and 
‘All other'. The subjects included are 
sex, nativity, age, marital status, re— 
lationship to head of household, highest 
grade of school completed, employment 
status, and major occupation group. De- 
tailed statistics on these subjects are 
presented for each nonwhite race for the 
United States by regions, urban and ru- 
ral. The presentation of data for indi- 
vidual nonwhite races for other areas is 
restricted to those states, their urban 
and rural parts, and cities of 100,000 
or more in which there were substantial 
numbers of these persons." 


340. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit— 
ed States: 1940. Population. Nativity 
and parentage of the white population. 
Country of origin of the foreign stock, 
by nativity, citizenship, age, and value 
or rent of home, for states and large 
cities. Washington, Govt. Printing Of- 
fice, 1943. 122 pp. $.30. 

"Statistics on the country of origin of 
the foreign white stock are significant 
chiefly in revealing the nationality 
composition of this considerable segment 
(almost 30 per cent) of the white popula- 
tion. Since so large aproportion of the 
population of foreign birth or parentage 
in the United Statesiswhite, statistics 
on country of origin are presented for 
the white population only. The great 
majority of the Negro population in the 
United States are of old native stock. 
For the foreign stock of other races, the 
racial designation usually indicates 
country of origin." 


341. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit— 
ed States: 1940. Population. Nativity 
and parentage of the white population. 
General characteristics. Age, marital 
status, and education, for states and 
large cities. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 279 pp. $.55. 


"These statistics, which provide a ba~ 
sis for comparison of the characteristics 
of the foreign white stock with those of 
the native white population of native 
parentage, are designed primarily to fur— 
nish information on the problem arising 
from immigration. 

"Statistics are presented for the Unit— 
ed States, regions, divisions, states, 
their urban-rural parts, and for cities 
of 100,000 or more inhabitants." 


342. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit— 
ed States: 1940. Population. Nativity 
and parentage of the white population. 
Mother tongue, by nativity, parentage, 
country of origin, and age, for states 
and large cities. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1943. 58 pp. $.15. 

"Mother tongue is the principal language 
spoken in the‘home in earliest childhood 
eee. Coordinated with data on country 
of origin, the returns for mother tongue 
may, with certain exceptions, be taken 
as indicative of ethnic stock, and also 
serve to differentiate those national 
minorities which are obscured in the 
country—of-origin statistics. 

"Data on the mother tongue of the native 
white of native parentage were collected 
for the first time in 1940. These sta- 
tistics, within limits, indicate the de= 
gree to which foreign languages, and hence 
foreign cultures, persist among the de- 
scendants of immigrants, and also indicate 
the location within the United States of 
relatively permanent foreign language 
groups such as the Spanish-Americans of 
the Southwest and the French of Louisiana. 

"Information on mother tongue was ob- 
tained on a sample basis for the entire 
population in 1940, but it was tabulated 
only for white persons, since most per- 
sons of the other races speak one charac-— 
teristic language...." 


5343. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Unit— 
ed States: 1940. Series NP. Washington, 
Feb. 22, 1941 to date. 

1-7. See 9(1):70. 

8. Dwelling units occupied by Negro 
occupants, by tenure, for the United 
States, by regions and states: 1940. 

9. Negro population of voting age in 
the United States, by regions and states: 
1940 and 1930. June 25. : 

10. Urban places with 2,500 Negro in- 
habitants or more: 1940. Aug. l. 
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$44, Vlassis, George D. 
The Greeks in Canada, Ottawa, 1942. 
147 pp. 


345. Weckler, J. E., Jr. 

Polynesians; explorers of the Pacific. 
Smithsonian Institution, War Background 
Studies, No. 6, Publication 3701. Wash~ 
ington, 1943, 


546. Wirsing, Giselher. 

English, Jews, and Arabs in Palestine. 
(Englander, Juden, Araber in Palastina.) 
Jena, Diederich, 1942. 285 pp. 


[See alsa Titles 6, 16, 24, 253, 261, 
264, 268.] 


Physical and Mental 


347. Carlson, A. J. 

The older worker. Scientific Monthly 
57(1):5-ll. July, 1943. 

The problem is stated and the evidence 
concerning the degenerative changes ac~ 


companying aging summarized, 


348. Carr-Saunders, A. M. 

The biological basis of human nature. 
L. T. Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lectures, 
No. 12, London, Oxford University Press, 
1942. 24 pp. 


349. Ciocco, Antonio. 

Birth-order and heart rate in children, 
Human Biology 15(2):171-174. May, 1943. 
The relationship between birth order 
and the cardiac cycle is reported on the 
basis of stethograms of the population of 
an elementary school inHagerstown, Mary— 

land. 


350. Darlington, C. D. 

Race, class and mating inthe evolution 
of man. Nature 152(3855):315-319. Sept. 
18, 1943. 

A survey of human mting systems leads 
to the conclusion that man's. cultural 
processes have resulted in human races 
more homogeneous than those of animal 
breeds. 


551. Ibarrola, R. 

Race and constitution. (Razay consti-~ 
tucién.) Psicotecnia 3:377-384. 1942. 

"A useful schema for relating the bio~— 
logical aspects of constitutions begins 
with the fixed characteristics of the hu- 
man species, and classifies race, typé, 
and individual as first, second, and 
third order variations, Most ethnic 
groups are mixtures of races and types, 
and cultural factors are probably the 
chief determinants as far as psychologi- 
cal distinctions are concerned. No sci- 
entific theory of racial grouping fur- 
nishes any adequate evidence for racial 
gaa or inferiority." [P.A. 17 

L}e 


352. Markham, Sydney F. 

Climate and the energy of nations. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1942. 
144 pp. 


353. Robinow, Meinhard, 

The statistical diagnosis of zygosity 
in multiple human births. Human Biology 
15(3) :221-235, Sept., 1943. 

The formulas for concordance probabili- 
ties for use indetermining the probabil~ 
ity of mono— or polyzygotic origin for 
concordant twins and triplets are derived. 
The probability formulas are developed | 
for the analysis of traits dependent on 
varying types of Mendelian inheritance, 
and for simultaneous concordance in a 
series of Mendelian traits. 


554. Witty, P., and Garfield, S.. 

Trends in discussions of intelligence: 
race differences. Journal of Educational 
Psychology 33:584-595, 1942. 

"The relative effects of nature and 
nurture on the intelligence of different 
racial groups, especially with respect to 
Negroes and whites, are reviewed in light 
of the discussions of this type ina num 
ber of elementary text books in educa- 
tional psychology." [P.A. 17(7).] 


[See also Titles 14, 195, 323.] 


IX: POLICY 


355. Andrews, F. Emerson. 

What price children? Atlantic Monthly 
172(5):94-99. Nov., 1943. 

A system of children's allowances is ad- 
vocated, "primarily as a fiscal war measure 


and secondarily asan aid tofamily life." 


356. Beveridge, William, 
Eugenic aspects of children's allow— 
ances. Eugenics Review, Jan., 1943.° 
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357. Casiello, Francisco. 

Protection of the Argentine family. 
(Protecciénala familia argentina.) Re- 
vista de Economfa Argentina, pp. 46-53, 
Feb., 1943, 

This survey of the problem includes an 
analysis of existing schemes, suggestions 
for a new scheme, and comparable statis- 
tics on the operation of family allowance 
systems ineight other countries. [M.L.R. 
57(1).] 


558. Dobers, Ernst. 

Race science: a challenge and a ser- 
vice. (Rassenkunde: Forderung und 
Dienst.) Second edition. Leipzig, 
Klinthardt, 1939. 99 pp. 

See especially Part II, Vom Lebenswil- 
len des deutschen Volkes, which includes 
consideration of declining fertility, ur- 
banization, the drift from the land, and 
"Raum ohne Volk." 


559. Graf, Jakob. 

Theory of heredity, race science, and 
eugenics, (Vererbungslehre, Rassenkunde 
und Erbgesundheits—pflege.) Mtinchen, 
Lehmann, 1943. Ninth edition. 5851 pp. 

Part 2, Ch. V, Volksentartung und 
Volksaufartung, reproduces the survey of 
German racial and population policy from 
the 1936 edition. 


360. Grajdanzev, Andrew J. 
Japan's ideological front. Far Eastern 
Survey 12(9):89-92. May 3, 1943. 
Current developments in Japanese popu— 
lation goals and policies are summarized 
on the basis of Japanese sources. 


361. International Labour Office. 

Reconstruction planning in Poland. 
Scheme for the organisation of public 
health services. International Labour 
Review 48(4):492-493. Oct., 1943. 

This report by the Polish Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare outlines the 
nature and magnitude of the need and sug~ 
gests operational procedures. 


362, Istel, André. 

The reconstruction of France, Foreign 
Affairs 22(1):114-125. Oct., 1943. 

Section I considers the population 
problem, and advocates aliberal immigra-— 
tion policy as "the most speedy and ef- 
fective method for increasing the French 
population." 


563. Kopp, Walter, editor. 

Race policy in war. (Rassenpolitik im 
Kriege.) Schriftenreihe des Rassenpoli- 
tischen Amtes der Gauleitung Stid—Hannover— 
Braunschweig, Bd. 5. Hannover, Schaper, 
1941. 121 pp. 


364. Mallet S., Armando. 

Family allowances in Chile. (Régimen 
Chileno de subsidios familiares para em— 
pleados.) Chile, Ministerio de Salubri- 
dad, Previsién y Asistencia Social, Pre- 
visidn Social, pp. 149-170. Nov., 1941- 
Feb., 1942. 

An analysis of the existing legislation 
and operation, with proposals for new 
legislation. [M.L.R. 57(1).] 


365. Natarajan, Swaminath. 

Social problems. Oxford Pamphlets on 
Indian Affairs, No. 7.. New York, H. 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1942. 
52 pp. 

After briefly reviewing the Hindu atti- 
tude towards caste, the joint family, the 
status of women, birth control, prostitu- 
tion, and professional mendicancy, the 
author concludes that social legislation 
in India can succeed only on a national 
scale. 


366. Pfeil, Elisabeth. 

Recent developments of French popula~ 
tion policy. (Die neueste Entwicklung 
der franzésischen Bevélkerungspolitik.) 
Archiv fir Bevélkerungswissenschaft und 
Bevélkerungspolitik 13:37-41. April, 
1943, [L.N.M.L. 15(5+6).] 


367. Stepler, Dorothy H. 

Family allowances for Canada? Behind 
the Headlines 3(2). Toronto, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs and 
the Canadian Association for Adult Educa~ 
tion, 1943. 32 pp. 


368. Waggaman, Mary T. 

Family allowances invarious countries. 
Monthly Labor Review 57(2)2265-276. 
Aug.,; 1943, 

Developments in family allowance 
schemes other than those for armed forces 
are reviewed for the period 1939-1942, 
during which more or less important 
changes occurred in 24 countries. 


[See also Titles 9, 12, 15-17, 22, 26, 
28, 140, 180, 183, 222, 232.] 
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369. Barral Souto, José. 

Interpolation and adjustment of the 
generalized logistic curve. (Interpola~ 
ciény ajustamiento de la curva logistica 
generalizada.) Universidad de Buenos 
Aires. Facultad de Ciencias Econémicas. 
Instituto de Biometria.... Cuadernos de 
Trabajo, No. 7. Buenos Aires, Imprenta. 
de la Universidad, 1938, 16 pp. 


870. Belgium. Office central de sta- 
tistique. 

The methods of the demographic statis-— 
tics of Belgium. (Les methedes dela sta~ 
tistique démographique belge.) Bulletin 
de Statistique 29:109-112. April, 1943. 
[L.N.M.L. 15(5-6) .] 


371. Cudmore, S. A. 

The special wartime activities of a 
central statistical bureau. Estadistica 
1(2):127-130. June, 1943, 

The special war work of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics of Canada is de- 
scribed. Notes onthe National Registra— 
tion of 1940 and the Census of 1941 are 
included. 

See also 9(3):1074. 


372. Datta, Jatindra M. 

Further inaccuracies in the Bengal and 
Calcutta census reports of 1931. Sankhya, 
Indian Journal of Statistics 6(3):327- 
528. June, 1943, 

These inaccuracies are in addition to 
those noted in the same journal, Vol. 3, 
pp. 163-170. See 4(1):397 and 5(2):1015. 


573. Greville, Thomas N. E. 

Actuarial note: "Census" methods of 
constructing mortality tables and their 
relation to "insurance" methods. Record, 
American Institute of Actuaries 31(Pt. 2, 
No. 64):367-373. Oct., 1942. 

The close correspondence between the 
usual insurance formulas (number exposed 
to risk at each age, taking into account 


new entrants and withdrawals at each age) 


and the census method of mean populations 
is demonstrated, using a population equa- 
tion modified to cover a period of years 
and to take account of migration, and an 
insurance equation equating existing ex- 
posures to risk to popvlation and equating 
entrants and withdrawals to migration. 
Techniques are described for utilizing 
the "census" formula in the absence of 
migration data and with population and 
death statistics available only for quin- 


X: METHOD 


quennial ages, 

Discussion by Robert J. Myers and Ralph 
E. Edwards, in: Record, American Insti— 
tute of Actuaries 32(Pt. 1, No. 65) :125- 
130. June, 1943. 


374. Greville, Thomas N. E, 

Some methods of constructing abridged 
life tables. Record, American Institute 
of Actuaries 52(Pt. 1, No. 65):29-43. 
June, 1943. 

The methods for constructing abridged 
life tables, devised primarily by non-— 
actuaries, are brought to the attention 
of actuaries, the mathematical basis for 
some of the purely empirical formulas in- 
dicated, and techniques outlined. Parti- 
cular attention is given to the Reed- 
Merrell procedure. A numerical example 
of life table computation is followed by 
special analysis of the relation between 
nlx and ndx, the problem of the very 

oung ages, and the calculation of nx? 

x, and q, for single years. 


575. Haak, Leo A. 

A new method of analyzing the age and 
Sex composition of a population. Pro- 
ceedings of the Oklahoma Academy of Sci- 
ence 23;84-85. 1943. 

Profiles of age distributions and sex 
ratios are suggested as an alternative to 
the traditional pyramid. 


376. Hadley, J. Nixon. 

Need for a standard definition of "In- 
dian." Estad{stica 1(3):140-141. Sept., 
1943. 

The different definitions of "Indian" 
used by the Bureau of the Census and the 
Office of Indian Affairs are indicated 
and a definition presented to promote 
discussion of the subject. 


377. Hansen, Morris H., and Deming, W. 
Edwards « ' 

On some census aids tosampling. Jour~ 
nal of the American Statistical Associa-— 
tion 38(223):353-357. Sept., 1943. 

The aims in designing a sample and ac- 
tual and potential improvements in the 
specification of sample designs are dis— 
cussed prior to a description of the 
Enumeration District summary card, the 
Block summary card, and the County sum 
mary cards punched by the Bureau of the 
Census on the basis of 1940 data. 











56 : METHOD 


878. Huber, Michel. 

Course indemography and health statis— 
tics. (Cours de démographie et de sta- 
tistique sanitaire.) Actualités scienti- 
fiques et industrielles 598, 599, 786, 
801. Paris, Hermann et Cie, 1938~. 

1. Introduction & l'étude des statis— 
tigues démographiques et sanitaires. 

2. Méthodes d'élaboration des statis— 
tiques démographiques-recensements, état 
civil, migrations. 

3. Etat de la population d'aprés les 
recensements. Migrations. 

4. Nuptialité, natalité, fécondité. 

For citation to individual volumes, see 
4(3):1326, 5(4):1838, and 6(1):470. 
Parts 5 and 6 were issued in Paris in 
1941. See 9(1):461. 


379. Jenss, Rachel M. 

An inquiry into methods of studying the 
sex ratio at birth for the United States 
during war and post war years. Human 
Biology 15(3):255-266. Sept., 1943, 

The inadequacy of existing information 
on the changes in sex ratios associated 
with war is indicated, especially for 
Germany and Holland, Factors which may 
be correlated with the sex ratio at birth 
are listed, and suggestions made as to 
factors to be considered if a study were 
made in the United States, utilizing in- 
formation on birth certificates only. 


380. Mortara, Giorgio. 


Errors in the classification of age of. 


population and of deaths and their influ- 
ence on the construction of life tables. 
(Os erros nas classificagdes por idade 
dos vivosedos falecidos, e sua influén- 
cia na construcHo de tabuas de mortali- 
dade.) Revista Brasileira de Atuaria 2 
(1)23-86. April, 1942. 


381. Myers, Robert J. 

A note. on the variance of sex ratios. 
Human Biology 15(3):267~270. Sept., 1943. 

Use of the analysis of variance method 
Separately by race indicates a signifi- 
cant variation for nonwhites but not for 
whites. The significance of the varia- 
tion for nonwhites becomes questionable 
if sex ratios are weighted by numbers of 
births. The note is a critique of H. 
Strandskov's study "On the variance of 
human live birth sex ratios," Human Bi- 
ology 14(1):85-94. 1941, 


382. Rashevsky, N. 
Contributions to the theory of human 
relations: VII. Outline of a mathematical 


theory of the size of cities. Psycho- 
metrika 8:87-90. 1943- 

",...a mathematical approach to the 
theory of the average size of cities as 
well as of the distribution of city sizes 
is outlined." [P.a. 17(11).] 


383. U.S. Bureau of the Budget. 

Report... onrecommendations concerning 
vital records and vital statistics. (In- 
forme...sobre medidas referentes a regis— 
tros vitales y a la estadistica vital.) 
Estadistica 1(3):10-20. Sept., 1943. 

A Spanish translation of the summary 
and recommendations of House Document 
242, Seventy-eighth Congress. See Title 
384, this issue. 


384. U.S. Congress. House. 

Message relating to vital records and 
vital statistics. Message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States transmitting 
Report of the Bureau of the Budget on 
measures relating to vital records and 
vital statistics. Union Calendar No- 
214. Seventy—eighth Congress, First ses— 
sion, House Document No. 242. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1943, 264 pp. 

The report of the Bureau of the Budget 
recommends the creation of anational vi- 
tal records office in the United States 
Public Health Service. The nature of the 
problem and the reasons for the recommen— 
dations are stated briefly. 

The following appendices are included: 

I. Letter of the President to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, July 27, 1942. 

II. Report of the Commission on Vital 
Records, Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services, Feb. 3, 1943. 

III. Report of vital records committee 
of the Association of State and Territor— 
ial Health Officers, March 25, 1943. 

IV. Uses Sf vital records. [A tabular 
statement of uses of vital records, by 
type] 

V. Development and present status of 
state and local vital statistics offices. 
[History, present state laws, and detailed 
description of present organization and 
operation of marriage and divorce and 
birth and death registration. ] 

VI. Development and present status of 
the Division of Vital Statistics, bureau 
of the Census. [A statement of organiza- 
tion, functions, operational activities, 
and relations to both state vital statis- 
tics offices and toother federal, state, 
and nonofficial organizations. ] 
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VII. Other undertakings by Federal, 
State and local government agencies in 
the field of vital statistics. 

VIII. Analysis of costs of vital rec-— 
ords. 

The following exhibits are also in~ 
cluded: 

A, Memorandum on proof of employees! 
American birth ... from the Acting Secre~ 
‘taries of War, Navy, and Commerce, July, 
1941. 

B. Memorandum on proof of employees! 
citizenship... from the Under Secretary 
ef War and the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, August 22, 1942. 

C. Pamphlet: Why should births and 
deaths be registered? ... American Medi- 
cal Association, 1927. 

D. Pamphlets Uniform Vital Statistics 
Act. American Bar Association, Aug. 27, 
1942. 

E. The purpose and use of the proposed 
standard certificate of marriage and 
standard certificate of divorce. Depart~ 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Sept., 1941. 

F. Synopsis of American marriage li- 
cense statutes. 

G. Instruction manual, PartsI, II, IV, 
VI, VII. Bureau of the Census, Division 
of Vital Statistics, 1942. 


XI: REFERENCES 


387. Bolivia. Ministerio de Agricul- 
tura, Ganaderia y Colonizacion. | 
Agriculture, live stock, colonization. 
(Agricultura, ganaderia, colonizacién.) 
La Paz, 1942, Vol. 1, No. 1. 40 pp. 
Vol. 1, No. 1 of this bi-monthly peri- 
odical was issued for Aug., 1942. 


388, Grierson, Philip. 

Books on Soviet Russia, 1917-1942. A 
bibliography and a guide to reading. 
London, Methuen, 1943. 5354 pp. ls 6d. 

Classified -and annotated. 


389. Hiss, Philip H. 

A selective guide to the English lit- 
erature on the Netherlands West Indies; 
with a supplement on British Guiana. New 
York, Netherlands Information Bureau, 
1943. 129 pp. 


390. Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Eighth Conference, Mont Tremblant, Que- 
bec, 1942. 
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H. Estimated number of native persons 
whose births were not registered. By 
Thomas N. E. Greville. Bureau of the 
Census, 1942, 

I. Uniform definitions of motor—vehicle 
accidents. Bureau of the Census,: Divi- 
Sion of Vital Statistics, 1942. 

J. Statistical transcript of death 
certificate for motor—vehicle accident 
deaths. Bureau of the Census. 


585. Wagemann, Ernst. 

The lawof alternation in an increasing 
population density. (Das Alternations— 
gesetz wachsender Bevélkerungsdichte. ) 
Deutsches Institut fiir Wirtschaftsfor- 
schung, Vierteljahrshefte zur Wirt—' 
schaftsforschung 16(3-—4).:173-219. 1941- 
1942. ([L.N.M.L. 15(5-6).] 


586, Woolsey, Theodore D., and Linder, 
Forrest E. 

The analysis of current mortality in 
the United States through the use of 
sampling. Estad{stica 1(3)‘{125-135. 
Sept., 1943. 

The technique of sampling and analysis 
used in the current monthly mortality 
report is described briefly. . 


[See also Title 202.] 


AND COMPENDIA 


War and peace inthe Pacific; a prelin- 
inary report of the Eighth Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations on 
wartime and post-war cooperation of the 
United Nations inthe Pacific and the Far 
East, Mont Tremblant, Quebec, Dec. 4-14, 
1942, New York, International Secretari- 
at, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1945. 
164 pp. 


391. Inter American Statistical Institute. 

Institute affairs. (Actividades del 
Instituto.) Estad{istica 1(3):142-180. 
Sept., 1943. 

Reports on activities in the fields of 
census and vital statistics are included 
regularly in this section. Included in 
the Sept. issue is a progress report of 
the Institute's Committee on Demographic 
Statistics, Alberto Arca Parré, Chairman, 
suggesting a uniform continental census 
in 1950. 


392. Kricker, Gottfried. 
Bibliographical aids to medicine, a 
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survey of handbooks, bibliographies, ref-+ 
erence sources, and other literature. 
Die Schrifttumsnachweise der Medizin. 
bersicht fiber Handbiicher, Bibliographi- 
en, Referatenblatter und sonstige Litera~ 
turquellen.) Zweite vermehrte und ver-— 
besserte Auflage. Leipzig, Barth, 1941. 
97 pp. 

The first part lists general sources, 
and the second, sources by broad subject 
groups. There is a detailed subject in- 
dex. 


593. Palestine. Department of Labor. 
Department of Labor, Bulletin No. l. 


Jerusalem, Oct.-Dec., 1942. 28 PPpe- 
The first issue of a quarterly bulle- 
tin. 


594. Ringwood, Ona K. D., and Rosinger, 
Lawrence K. 

A guide to material on Japan. Foreign 
Policy Reports 18(2). April 1, 1942. 

Another copy was issued as a Supplemen— 
tary Document, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, Eighth Conference, Mont Tremblant, 
Quebec, December, 1942, 


[See also Titles 13, 234, 317.] 


INDEX OF COUNTRIES 


NORTH AMERICA 





Canada — 3l— 33, 116, 117, 125, 194, 203, 
207, 212, 220, 236, 241, 248, 261, 265, 
266, 269, 276- 279, 302, 304, 309, 544, 
367, 371. 

Costa Rica — 34, 110, 126, 134. 

Dominican Republic —- 317. 

Greenland — 254. 

Guatemala - 112. 

Haiti — 35. 

Honduras — 36. 

Mexico — 37— 39, 127, 210, 242, 251, 282. 

Nicaragua — 40. 

United States - 13, 16, 18, 19, 43, 45, 
46, 48, 50, 52, 53, 55- 61, 65, 64, 
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Table 1. Additional Date on Population Growth /a /L 


(Notes on page 66.) 
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Last Census 
Country /b Censal Per 
‘| Cent Rate of 
Population Date Population 
_— (thousands) (thousands) | Srowth Ze 
North America 
Canada Sbeesewcesseeseoce 6/41 14,507 12/42 11,654 0.85 
Costa Rica ..ccessecesces 5/27 472 12/142 | 2/ ~—s 687. - 
South America 
Uruguay f ..cscecsceseees | 10/08 1,045 12/'41 | 8/ 2,186 _ - 
Table 2. Additional Vitel Rates /a /1 
(Hotes on page 67,) 
Rate per 1,000 Population Infant Deaths 
Country Year per 1,000 
Marriage Birth Death Live Births 
North America 
Canada eeeeeeeeeeeseecee eee 1942 2/ 10.9 23.3 9.7 54 
Costa Rica t wh} eeeeeveoneee 1942 5.7 41.6 19.9 157 
South America 
Uruguay L4 eeeeeeeseereves 1941 74 20.4 9.4 83 
Europe 
Denmark eeeeeeesseceseneeee 1942 = ad _ 47 
Finland @eeseeeeeneseeveseces 1942 —- 16.5 = = 
France eeeaeseeeeeoeeoaesees 1942 —_ 14,3 16.8 70 
Sweden cecveveccsessesescee 1942 - - - 29 
Africa 
Union of South Africa /c . 
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Birth, Death, and Infant Mortality Rates for Geo- 
graphic Divisions of the United States 
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Year 
Area 
1951—'55 | 1956—'40 1959 1940 1941 1942 
Live Births per 1,000 Population /a /1 
United States eeeeceeseeerueoens b/ 17.2 17.5 17.8 17.9 18.9 21.0 
New England seeweeeseovereees 15.7 15.0 15.0 15.7 16.6 19.7 
Middle Atlantic s.sccescccces 15.5 14.9 14.7 15.3 16.5 19.4 
East North Central .rccocsess 15.8 16.5 16.4 17.1 18.2 20.7 
West North Central ..ssesscee | c/ 16.9 17.0 17.0 17.4 18.3 20.0 
South Atlantic eeeeoeceeoeceteves 20.8 20.4 20.4 20.8 21.6 22.6 
East South Central .escveoscer 21.5 21.4 21.2 21.8 22.5 25.8 
West South Central ...cevccee | a/ 18.8 19,1 19.2 20.0} 20.9] 21.7 
Mountain seeeeeereeereeoewreecaes 19.9 21.5 21.4 22.0 22.5 23.6 
Pacific ceccocccctecevessovese 13.3 15.0 15.8 16.2 17.2 20.3 
Deaths per 1,000 Population /a /l 
United States -.cccccosesseses |8/ 1049 11.0 10.6 10.7}. 10.5] 10.4 
New England Coeesaevessessovcce 11.8 11.8 11.6 11.7 11.4 11.5 
Middle Atlantic ccccoessevecs 11.2 11.2 11.0 11.2 11.1 11.4 
East North Central .cccseeses 10.9 ll 10.8 11.0 10.6 10.7 
West North Central eraeetervees 10. 10.5 10.2 10.3 10.3 10.2 
South Atlantic s.ecccoscccece 11.5 11.0 10.3 10.5 10.2 9.4 
East South Central ..cccseces 10.6 10.8 10.2 10.4 10.2 9.4 
West South Central ..ceccsses | G/ 947 9.9 9.4 9.7 9.1 847 
Mountain secsccceccevcesecees 1.1 11.0 10,5 10.2 10.40 10,1 
Pacific eeeceaeseneoeeececeeeeceeece 11.8 11.6 11.2 11.5 11.0 11.1 
Infant Deaths per 1,000 Live Births /2 

United States <cccccessccecses | bD/ 56.6 §1.5 48.0 47.0 45.5 |* 40.4 
New England eeee eu eaeeeeeeeeane 53.6 45.4 39.8 39.3 56.8 * 32.7 
Middle Atlantic ..sccccceeces 54.1 45.8 41.7 59.9 36.5 | * 35.9 
East North Central ..cccscees 52.8 45.7 40.6 59.1 37.7 |* 35.2 
West North Central ..ccccsees | c/ 51.5 44.1 40.3 59.5} 89.0 | * 54.8 
South Atlantic eeeneceeoeveve eee 70.6 60.7 58.0 57.1 60.6 * 51.2 
East South Central ..ccecceas 65.2 59.6 55.7 55.9 5762 | * 48.8 
West South Central ...ececeee | a/ 66.2 62.9 60.2 61.1} 55.7 |* 48.6 
Mountain @eeeeeoaeeaeeevege eeoaneae oe 76.3 68.8 63.7 61.7 55.7 * 53.2 
Pacific @eeeeeceeeeeoeaceoaeerrerve 49.9 44.3 40.6 58.0 35.7 * 34.0 





























Table 1. 


¢ Approximate. 

a/ Presents only data received more re— 
cently than those given in Population In- 
dex 9(4). 

b/ Inciudes only those countries in which 
the last census was taken in 1900 or later 
and mimbered at least 500 thousand inhabi- 
tants. 

c/ Computed on the assumption of constant 
annual percentage rates of growthduring the 


Notes to Tables 1 — 5. 


Additional Data on Population Growth. 


period. 

1/ Unless otherwise noted, figures were 
taken from: League of Nations. Statistical 
year-book, 1941/42, Table 2, and addendum 
1942/45, Table 2. 

Costa Rica. Direesién General de 

Estadistica, Informe, 1942, pe 55. 

5/ Uruguay. Direccién General de Esta- 
distica, S{intesis estad{stica, 1941 and 
1942, pe 7. 














Table 2. 


-¢ Approximate. 

Presents only data received more re- 
cently than those given in Population In- 
dex 9(4). All rates for 1942 are provi- 
Sional or approximate. 

b/ Excluding Alsace—Lorraine. 
c/ White population. 


1/ Unless otherwise noted, rates were 
taken from: League of Nations. Statistical 
year~book, 1941/42, Addendum 1942/43, Ta~ 
bles 6 and 7. or League of Nations. Monthly 


Table 3. 


Additional Vital Rates. 
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Bulletin of Statistics 24(9):242. 
1943, 

2/ Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Vital Statistics Branch. Prelimi-~ 
nary annual report. Vital statistics of 
Canada (exclusive of Yukon and the North 
west Territories) :1942, p. 4. 

3/ Costa Rica. Direccién General de 
Estadistica, Informe, 1942, pp. 62-65. 

4/ Uruguay, Direccién General de Esta~ 
distica, Sintesis estadistica, 1941 and 
1942, pp. 8 and 24, 


Sept., 


Birth, Death, and Infant Mortality Rates for 


Geographic Divisions of the United States. 


* Provisional. 

a/ Birth and death rates for1931 through 
1939 are based on revised intercensal popu— 
lation estimates as of July 1. The rates 
presented for regions may, therefore, dif- 
fer from rates previously published, Rates 
for 1940 are based upon enumerated popula~ 
tions, except the totals for the United 
States and the District of Columbia, which 
‘ ave based upon estimated midyear popula~ 
tions. Rates for 1941 and 1942 are based 
upon estimated midyear populations, 

b/ Excluding South Dakota, 1931, and 
Texas, 1931 and 1952. 

c/ Average rate for 1952-1955, inclusive. 
South Dakota was not included inthe Regis— 
tration Area in 1931. 

d/ Average rate for 1933-1935, inclusive. 
Texas was not included in the Registration 
Area in 1931 and 1952. 

e/ Excluding Texas, 1931 and 1932. 


1/ Birth and death rates for 1931 through 
1939 were taken from: U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. Vital Statistics of the United 
States, 1940. Part I. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1943. pp. 24 and 26. 
(Tables VII and IX.) birthanddeath rates 
for 1940, 1941, and 1942 were taken from: 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. Vital statis-— 
tics — Special reports 19(1):6. Dec. 23, 
1943. 

2/ Infant mortality rates for1931 through 
1940 were taken from: U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, Vital Statistics of the United 
States, 1940. Part I. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1943. p. 27. (Table X.) 
Rates for 1941 were computed from: U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. Vital statistics -— 
Special reports 17(30):562 and 566. Aug. 

9. 1945. Rates for 1942 were computed 


from: Ibid, 17(80):560 and19(1):7. Aug. 9, 
1943 and Dec, 23, 1943, 
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